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THE MAGAZINE OF THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 


aft 


Volume I. Number 6. 1937. 


EDITORIAL 


this Number which completes Volume I of English we may perhaps 
remind our readers of the hope expressed in the Editorial of our first 
Number that English, among its other functions, would be a medium 
through which Teachers would have the opportunity of expressing their 
views on the teaching of English, whether through articles or corre- 
spondence. The Editors regret the slender response made so far to this 
hope. 

Beyond the articles bearing on the teaching of English already printed 
in the magazine scarcely any have been submitted, and no correspondence 
dealing with the practical subject of English in the classroom has hitherto 
been received. 

The Editors are anxious that every number of English should have some 
concern with the technical work of English teaching, and they hope that 
by calling attention to this fact more articles and some letters on this 
subject may be forthcoming, to which they will be happy to give con- 
sideration. 


EMILE LEGOUIS 


E deeply regret the death of Professor Emile Legouis, LL.D., D. Litt., 

who was a Vice-President of the Association and took the greatest 
interest in its work. To English, as our readers will know, he contributed two 
translations into French of English poems, which are fortunate examples 
of his skill in this difficult art, and in our previous number we were able 
to publish a charming article from his pen ona Shakespearian subject. We 
have received the following appreciation of him from Professor Oliver Elton: 


The memory of Emile Legouis, who has died at the age of seventy-six, 
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482 EDITORIAL 
must be held in special regard by all who study or who care for English 
literature. As a savant, critic, and translator he belongs to the admirable 
French tradition of which his master Alexandre Beljame may be regarded 
as the founder. It has had no more gifted representative than Legouis; 
and this is much to say. His work was to interpret many of the great 
English writers to his fellow-countrymen, and also—though he would have 
disclaimed such a purpose—to ourselves. 

His annals are simple. Born in Honfleur, Calvados, he went from Caen 
University to Paris; and he there took his doctorate, while holding a chair 
at Lyons. He returned to Paris to be professor of English language and 
literature at the Sorbonne and there stayed for twenty-eight years. His 
retirement, some five years ago, brought him many tokens of the honour 
and affection in which he was held; a portrait-medallion was presented 
to him by a host of colleagues and admirers. In his country retreat he 
went on working to the last. 

Only his major writings can be noted here; they may be grouped 
according to their subjects rather than in strict order of date. Most of 
them have been translated. La Jeunesse de Wordsworth, 1770-98 (1896) was 
at once recognized as breaking fresh ground, and is still an indispensable 
book. It showed, as all Legouis’ work was to do, a rare union of poetic 
feeling, insight, and exact method. In William Wordsworth and Annette 
Vallon (1922) the facts published, after much research, by Professor Har- 
per are further explored; the story is told frankly and with sympathy. 
Legouis, long before, had told Mr. Harper of the family tradition, of 
which he had himself learned from Thomas Hutchinson. One of Legouis’ 
peculiar gifts, as a craftsman, appears in Chotx de poésies de William Words- 
worth (1928); he is grant translateur. He translates not only with great 
nicety, but into the metres of his originals, whether rhymed or blank: so 
far, that is, as the genius of French verse will permit. The same achieve- 
ment is found in the extracts given in Geoffrey Chaucer (1913) and Edmund 
Spenser (1923), two monographs of great value; in the Elizabethan lyrics 
rendered (amongst them, some of Sidney’s best) in Dans les sentiers de 
la renaissance anglaise (1925); and in Legouis’ last book, the translation, 
accompanied by the English text, a critical preface, and notes, of 
The Winter’s Tale (1936). All these versions are such as to arrest not only 
the French, but—what may be a harder test—the English reader. 

From the first Legouis was deeply concerned with form, expression, 
and metrical technique. In his chief monument, the Histoire de la littéra- 
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ture anglaise (1924), written by himself and Professor Cazamian, he explains 
his purpose. Whilst always using the results of research, and keeping 
watch upon literary currents and upon the march of ideas, he will aim, 
above all, at artistic criticism: ‘la présentation directe des ceuvres signi- 
ficatives, en décrivant la matiére et la maniére’. Legouis covers the ground 
from the beginnings down to 1660; the sequel by his colleague is rather 
differently planned. In fact, in both sections of the work, the balance 
between the historical and the aesthetic elements is remarkably well 
preserved. Legouis afterwards published, in English, a succinct small 
volume of his own—it is one of his best—on the history of our literature. 
All this, it may well be felt, is just the kind of work that promotes—and 
that not only in the domain of culture—the entente cordiale. 

Legouis’ style, like his judgement, is delicate and precise. For all his 
sensibility—or rather, because of it—his literary decisions are distinct and 
unwavering; and he is never tame. His writing bears the mark of his 
native courtesy and modesty. OLIVER ELTON 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


INCE our last number Sir James Barrie, a vice-president of the 

Association, has died. One feels that it needs a pen such as his own 
to do justice to this national loss. The word ‘national’ suggests some one 
or something massive and impressive. It is a tribute not only to Barrie 
but to England that this shy, elf-like genius, master of dreams and fairy- 
land, lover of mothers and babies, of timid brides and plucky spinsters 
and broken-hearted widows, of fantastic policemen and butlers and 
pirates, and above all of Lob and Peter Pan, should have become as much 
a national institution as John Bull or the British Museum. Keegan, in 
John Bull’s Other Island, says some hard things of ‘the conquering English- 
man’—‘Within twenty-four hours of your arrival you have carried off 
our only heiress, and practically secured the Parliamentary seat. And 
you have promised me that when I come here in the evenings to meditate 
on my madness... you will comfort me with the bustle of a great hotel, and 
the sight of the little children carrying the golf-clubs of your tourists as a 
preparation for the life to come.’ Yet so long as the conquering English- 
man allows himself gladly and reverently to be conquered by such as 
Barrie, one cannot feel that Keegan does him full justice, or that our 
little children are really in such mortal peril, or our grown-up ones either. 
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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


UEEN VICTORIA, together, as she would have wished, with the 
Prince Consort, have somewhat abruptly become dramatic characters 
of outstanding appeal. The success of Mr. Laurence Housman’s Victoria 
Regina in book form has been repeated on the stage: and, while Victoria 
Regina is drawing all London to the Lyric Theatre, ten more playlets from 
the author’s The Golden Sovereign have been produced at the Dublin Gate 
Theatre with the title Victoria. Meanwhile the film Victoria The Great at 
Leicester Square wins both popular and critical applause. The remark 
of the old lady after seeing Shakespeare’s Antony and Cleopatra in Victorian 
days, ‘How different it all is from the home-life of our own dear Queen’, 
is beginning to have a curious ring since the dear Queen has begun to 
compete with the Queen of Egypt in box-office appeal. How far this 
appeal is due to the Queen herself, or to Lytton Strachey, who first put 
her on the literary map, and Mr. Laurence Housman, who first turned 
the footlights on her, is a matter for reflection. Johnson is not unique in 
being indebted to Boswell. 


* * * * 


AGEHOT?’S dictum that ‘Those who can write have usually done 
nothing’ is in these days being increasingly refuted. Last year 
Sagittarius Rising proved how the author, having brilliantly conquered the 
air, could cope with equal success in that even more formidable struggle, 
the struggle with language—Per astra ad ardua. This year Dr. Cronin 
has shown how great an advantage it can be—perhaps an almost unfair 
advantage—to have been a doctor when it comes to telling a story. Also 
Mr. Dave Marlowe in Coming, Sir has fashioned out of his life as waiter 
and ship’s steward a fascinating narrative, challenging, buoyant, pathetic, 
and witty. Coming, Sir is an expensive book to read, for, having learnt 
from Mr. Marlowe how great are the trials and low the remuneration of 
his calling, I cannot imagine any warm-hearted reader failing in future 
to be rather more generous when tipping in hotels and at sea. 


* * * * 


HE controversy about the National Theatre is a phenomenon. If 
A produces a play which B does not like, B is justified in criticizing 
it. But if A says that he proposes to produce a play, for B to say that he 
disapproves, and disapproves violently, before the play has materialized, 
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is a novel species of proleptic judgement the value of which it is difficult 
to assess. So long as the proleptic critics deal only with the unfulfilled 
future, they are gaily invulnerable, but when they condescend to present 
facts they become assailable. However great one’s respect and affection 
for the splendid work of the Old Vic may be, to claim that it is already 
a national theatre in the sense that an ideal national theatre might be, 
if it materialized, is to state what is not the case. 


* * * * 


HE recent attack delivered by Mr. H. G. Wells on school teaching 

and school books is the kind of onslaught which it is equally enjoyable 
and easy to deliver provided the orator is not subsequently faced with a 
form to teach or a school to organize and required to put his theories into 
practice. No one would pretend that in our schools improvement and 
adaptation to new conditions are not both possible and desirable, as they 
always will be in a world which is ever changing. But to suggest that all 
is as wrong and antiquated as Mr. Wells alleges, or that it would greatly 
improve matters to substitute Mr. Wells’s up-to-date Curriculum, is to 
ignore reality and experience. Because the army of progress advances in all 


directions there is no reason to hurl our unfortunate children into the van. 
G. B. 


THE PUBLICATION OF A. E. HOUSMAN’S 
COMIC POEMS 
By GEOFFREY TILLOTSON 

OST readers of the Bibliography in Mr. A. S. F. Gow’s A. E. Hous- 

man have been puzzled by the appearance there of a volume of 
poems intermediary between Last Poems and More Poems. Mr. Gow’s item 
reads as follows: 

Three Poems: The Parallelogram, Privately printed in the De- 

The Amphisbaena, The Crocodile partment of English at Uni- 

(reprinted from the Union Magazine) versity College, London, 1935. 
This article is intended as an elucidation by the means of narrative and 
bibliographical expansion. It is unfortunate that the elucidation cannot 
be complete without the intrusion of personal experience which would 
otherwise be impertinent. 
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I 

It is one of my duties in the Department of English Language and 

Literature at University College, London, to supply bibliographical 
students with copy and instructions for the setting up, printing, and 
making of small books. In selecting copy one naturally aims at some- 
thing which, as well as its intrinsic merit, has some local appropriateness. 
For this reason I soon began to covet the four comic poems which Hous- 
man had supplied to the College magazines during his tenure of the chair 
of Latin and which had not been reprinted. I was to spend part of the 
Christmas vacation of 1934-5 in Cambridge and recognized early the 
geographical temptation to call on Housman for his permission. I was 
later assured by more circumspect friends that the scheme which I formed 
was bold, but the only person I consulted before the event was Professor 
R. W. Chambers who had been Librarian of University College and 
Lecturer in the English Department during Housman’s professorship. 
The attention of Chambers became intense as soon as I mentioned my 
plan. He encouraged me to try. He acknowledged that he himself dare 
not: ‘Housman’, he said, ‘can suffer young fools gladly, but will not suffer 
old fools with equal gladness.’ The truth of his epigram has since been 
strikingly confirmed in general by Mr. Gow and exemplified in particular 
by Mr. Houston Martin in the Yale Review, Winter 1937. Mr. Gow 
writes: 
. .. now and again an undergraduate, who knew enough of him to desire further 
knowledge and not enough to be aware of the presumption, would call on him 
uninvited. On these occasions Housman would display an affability on which 
those who knew him better would not have counted.! 

About five in the afternoon of January 5, 1935, I walked from King’s 
towards Trinity. On an evening in the Christmas vacation Cambridge 
is like a village, deserted, silent, lit in pale patches, and the scene 
and the person walking recalled the more-than-Virgilian fearfulness of | 
Housman’s poem about Hell Gate: 

But the city, dusk and mute 
Slept, and there was no pursuit. 
The porter at Trinity, however, seemed almost glad to see me, and took 
me seriously. ‘Yes, sir, Professor Housman is in his rooms. It should be 
all right. He will just about have finished his tea.’ He offered to notify 
Housman of my wish to see him and soon returned to guide me into the 
t p. 44, and see the whole passage. 
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heavy quadrangle of determined sham-gothic in which Housman had 
his rooms. Significant at any time, it seemed doubly significant to me 
then that Housman should deliberately prefer a grim gaol for his seclu- 
sion. But my preoccupations became less gloomy when, in the anteroom 
from which his rooms branched, I noted a brown-enamel kettle still 
steaming on a gas ring. And almost all the remaining apprehension 
disappeared when Housman met me. He had risen to greet me from an 
office chair at a capacious office desk on the left of the fire where in green- 
shaded light he was engaged in writing on foolscap. He was wearing 
carpet slippers (green, I believe, with a floral pattern). They seemed 
newish but of a kind which I did not know were still made. His face 
seemed nervously intent on clearing my mind of nervousness and intense- 
ness. It was slightly in pain, but its smile was that of one who would have 
smiled even more welcomingly if the constitution of its muscles had 
allowed him. His face had a bucolic brightness, like a crab-apple, and its 
patchy red seemed that of a man whose skin has gone hard and red with 
weather. His eyes were quick and bright. His head, like that of an 
old man, seemed to be set lightly, even dancingly, on his neck as he 
approached me. 

I told him that we in University College should like to print his four 
comic poems on our private press, adding that the edition would be 
limited to whatever number of copies he should decide. He said that he 
saw no reason to withhold his leave since he had given his brother per- 
mission to print some of his early verses in the autobiography that he was 
writing. He could not allow us to reprint all four poems. There was no 
justification for reviving his parody of Erasmus Darwin since The Loves 
of the Triangles in the Anti-Facobin was better done. He had already, he 
said, refused permission for its reprinting to Mr. E. V. Lucas and saw no 
reason to revise his judgement.'! He stipulated one condition—that he 
should have proofs. He was polite enough to feed me with questions and 
I explained the part which the press played in the English course at 
University College. One thing is worth recording. I told him that I had 
recently noted as a ‘curious coincidence’ that one of the most notable 
stanza forms of The Shropshire Lad? was used also, though for other effects, 


! This earlier judgement is recorded by Gow, And blithe afield to ploughing 
. P. 22, note. Against the morning beam 
2 When smoke stood up from Ludlow, I strode beside my team. 


And mist blew off from Teme, 
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by Dowson in his first volume, Verses. Both volumes were published in 
1896. Did Housman know of an explanation? His reply was: ‘Isn’t the 
stanza used by some seventeenth-century poet?’ I certainly had not come 
across it earlier than 1896 and have not since found any earlier example. 
Before I went, he hesitatingly made it clear that he did not know my 
status at University College, whether I was a student or member of the 
staff. I mentioned my professor, Chambers, and even recounted the 
epigram ‘Housman can suffer young fools. . . .” He was obviously pleased 
and alluded to Chambers’s recent publication On the Continuity of English 
Prose. But even here, as throughout my twenty minutes conversation with 
him, his smile seemed a floating rather than anchored one. 


II 
Housman’s contributions to the magazines of University College were 
five in number. No. 13 of vol. i of the University College Gazette (25 Nov. 
1897) contained anonymously the Fragment of a Greek Tragedy. In vol. ii, 
No. 21 (22 March 1899) came Extract from a Didactic Poem on Latin Grammar 
to which was appended the footnote ‘From a paper read by Professor 
Housman before the Literary Society entitled “Erasmus Darwin”.’ This 
magazine was in quarto form and ran till 1904 when it was succeeded by 
the octavo U.C.L. Union Magazine. Gerald Gould, then a student, was 
_ editing its first number and wanted something out of Housman. He 
wouldn’t tackle Housman himselfand asked Chambers to doso—Chambers 
was then a young teacher. Housman permitted The Parallelogram; or 
Infant Optimism to be printed so long as his authorship remained unknown. 
After many years it came to be known, not through Chambers,' that 
Housman was the author of this and of the two subsequent poems, all 
three intended to form a series. The poems are found as follows in the 
magazine: 
(a) The Parallelogram; / or / INFANT OPTIMISM. Vol. I, No. 1, Christ- 
mas Term, 1904, pp. 21-2. 
(6) The Amphisbaena, / or | THE LIMITS OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE. 
Vol. II, No. 1, June, 1906, p. 11. 
(c) The Crocodile, / or | PUBLIC DECENCY. Vol. V, No. 1, Marth, 1911, 
Pp. 159. 


III 
The printing of Three Poems took about six months, since our practice 
was to have relays of half a dozen students who worked in the press 
' This and the three preceding sentences were dictated to me by Professor Chambers. 
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room officially for two hours in each of three weeks. We had the continuous 
help and supervision of Dr. A. H. Smith, Reader in English, who had 
designed and built the press in the summer vacation of 1932 from the 
specification of Joseph Moxon in his Mechanick Exercises (1683). The first 
setting up of the type was of an inaccuracy unbelievable to any but 
amateur printers. It is possible, indeed, that the first pulls might have 
broadened Housman’s professional knowledge of the possibilities of textual 
corruption, but only the revises were sent to him. His few corrections 
were written in with what I take to be the ‘Ladies Pen’ (probably medium 
size) made by Perry and Co. The following excerpts from Housman’s 
letters to me outline the history of the edition: 


I, ...23 Jan. 1935... My part in the reprint . . . is strictly permissive [J had 
asked him if he would like to write a prefatory note], and I express none of the 
preferences which you kindly suggest: I only want it to be as unassuming 
as possible. Six copies for me, since you are good enough to offer copies, 
will be ample, as no one outside my own family will be likely to want one. 
I naturally am quite willing that your assistants should have copies. . . . 

II. ...5 March 1935... I return the proofs, with such misprints as I have 
noticed corrected. As to ‘changing any of the types’ I am not competent 
to have an opinion, but I think that the ‘or’ in all three titles should be in 
capitals. ... 

III. ... 28 April 1935 . . . I am content with your proposal for the title-page, 
and have no ideas of my own.... 

IV. ... 20 May 1935... There seems to be nothing wrong with the proof 
which I return... . 

[The foregoing letters were all addressed from Trinity College. No. V was addressed from 
a nursing home in Cambridge and was written in pencil] 

V. ...24 June 1935... I believe I have not yet thanked you for the six 
copies of Three Poems which I have received from you since the doctor sent 
me here. I must therefore do so without delay, and add, though I am no 
judge, that they look very nice to me. I certainly shall not crave for any 
more... . 

VI. Trinity College, Cambridge, 17 July 1935 . . . As I have been unwell 
lately, and part of the time in bed, my correspondence has been somewhat 
neglected, and I am apprehensive that I may have omitted to thank you 
for the six copies of Parallelogram etc. which you were kind enough to 
send me. 

The typography, though I am not competent to judge it, seems to me 
agreeable [the type used was 14 point Caslon Old Face]. The third line on p. 8 
ought to begin a new paragraph. This has probably gone wrong because 
the proofs were sent to me in two detached parts, and not simultaneously. 
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[Housman did not notice one other misprint: ‘advancing’ (p. 6, line 2) has a figure 
1 instead of ani. In some copies a few letters in the bottom right-hand corner of 
p. 5 did not print because of the frisket’s edging in between them and the paper. 
These letters, as in many of the books of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, were 
supplied by pen and ink.] 

I am much behoven to you and your associates for squandering your 
pains on producing what Martial I am afraid would call ‘difficiles nugas’ 
adding perhaps ‘Stultus labor est ineptiarum’. . . 


Mr. Gow tells me that, if his memory is correct, there were two or three 
copies of the book left in Housman’s rooms at his death. 

Three Poems was printed on two sheets, one placed inside the other. Its 
format is quarto and therefore there are 16 pages. The contents are as 
follows: 


p- (i) title page:-—-THREE POEMS: / THE PARALLELOGRAM / THE 
AMPHISBAENA / THE CROCODILE / By A. E. HOUSMAN. / PrivaTEty 
PRINTED IN THE DEPARTMENT / OF ENGLISH AT UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, / LONDON. 
MCMXXXV. 

p- [iii]: [b¢bliographical note} 

pp. [1]-3: The Parallelogram 

pp. [4]-6: The Amphisbaena 

pp. [7]-9: The Crocodile 

p- [11]: [the device] 


The book was issued with a blue stiff-paper cover on which we reprinted 
the title page. Fifty copies were printed. 


All three poems belong to the kind of verse of which Mrs. Turner’s moral 
stories and Mr. Belloc’s Bad Child’s Book of Beasts are respectively early and 
late nineteenth-century examples. Like most of their kind, they are 
written in tetrameter couplets, those of The Parallelogram being arranged 
in quatrains.? 

The Parallelogram takes as its material the moment when a child’s mind 
is confronted either with the new world of geometry, or with a new item 
in that world of autonomous and seemingly alien abstractions. The 
Parallelogram represents the possible meditations of a child, who is also a 


* These letters are published with the con- these poems in his will. The quotations from 
sent of Housman’s trustees. them in this article are made by permission 
2 Housman forbade the republication of of his trustees. 
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pious child, caught at the moment of meeting a parallelogram, and is an 
expansion in argumentative terms of its puzzleheadedness. But behind 
the poem is a wish to parody the smugness of eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century children’s hymns—the sub-title of the poem is Infant Optimism. 
The poem begins with a reasoned eulogy of ‘Euclid, the intrepid Greek’, 
a eulogy which ends lyrically: 
an Oh, when I recollect how much 
Strange information, true or no, 
To that geometer we owe... 
My cheeks have often been bedewed 
With tears of thoughtful gratitude. 


One ‘cause of thankfulness’ is for what the parallelogram might have been 
but is not. It is not, for instance, a terrifying monster: fortunately 


The hand of Providence confines 
Its form by parallel straight lines. 


Being a plane, it does not harm you, or make noises at night. But there 
is no reason to covet its ‘peaceful life’, since it could not crawl away 
if placed in an unsuitable position, nor would it respond like plants to 
watering. The moral, therefore, is plain: 

Then morn and evening let me raise 

My little hands in duteous praise, 

Because a Christian child I am, 

And not a parallelogram. 


The Amphisbaena seems to have been suggested by the phrasing of Dr. 
Johnson’s definition of this mythical beast. That definition Housman 
quotes as motto: ‘a serpent supposed to have two heads, and by conse- 
quence to move with either end foremost’. Clearly as attractive a creature 
as any of those invented by the nursery poets: 

. .. all who see it are perplexed 

And wonder what will happen next... 
Until it starts, you never know 

In which direction it will go, 

Nor can you even then maintain 

That it will not come back again. 


But what distracts the author and 


bereaves of bliss 
[His] finite intellect is this: 
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which is back and which front? He rearranges the problem, but no 
answer offers itself. 


Philosophy, with head of snow, 
Confesses that it does not know; ° 


nor is there any hope from Logic. 
The Crocodile is mainly a narrative poem. The conduct of this beast 

does not appear to the poet as 

Consistent with sincerity. 
On the banks of the Nile, infants ‘run about with nothing on’, the reason 
being that the London County Council is too far away. The crocodile 
simulates concern: | 

‘Oh Infant! oh my country’s shame! 

Suppose a European came! 

Picture his feelings, on his pure 

Personally conducted tour! 

The British Peer’s averted look, 

The mantling blush of Messrs. Cook! 

Come, awful infant, comé and be 

Dressed, if in nothing else, in me.”! 
The child accepts the invitation, whereupon 

His mother, in the local dells, 

Deplores him with Egyptian yells. 
The ‘false, amphibious crocodile’ also appears distressed, and the Nile 
consequently receives augmentation of its waters. Amidst the rising tide 
‘the floating fellaheen’ inquire 

‘Is it that winds Etesian blow, 

Or melts on Ethiop hills the snow?” 
and the Khedive and Sirdar note that 


‘There goes that crocodile again.’ 
The copious tribute of its lids 
Submerges half the pyramids, 
And over all the Sphinx it flows, 
Except her non-existent nose. 


The syntax of these poems, as in all successful poems of this kind, is that 
of simple prose. Long words of classical derivation add to the effect of 


In the printing, the first line of this paragraph should have been separated, as Housman 
noted, from the preceding one. 
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closely confined dexterity: the best instance combines that effect with 
one of ‘local colour’—the Egyptian yells of the mother in The Crocodile are 
referred to again as ‘hieroglyphic howls’. Sometimes the long words are 
‘unpoetical’. In the ‘Personally conducted tour’ they are those of modern 
advertisement. The effect of that phrase is best analysed by reference to 
Coleridge’s discovery that in poetry we are conscious of the words as 
words—we had never realized the Latin pomp of its polysyllables till we 
have to roll them on the tongue within the limits of a tetrameter verse. In 
the contemptuous description, ‘the false, amphibious crocodile’, amphibious 
becomes a moral term of abuse. There are also other means of amuse- 
ment. Housman introduces the elegant words and phrases of eighteenth- 
- century poetry. There is ‘mantling blush’, ‘watery plain’, ‘copious tribute’, 
tears that ‘bedew’ the cheeks or ‘augment’ the Nile, and a ‘faithful hound’. 
But some of the best effects are outside the form. ‘Philosophy, with head 
of snow’ is, for instance, excellently ‘ambiguous’. And then there is the 
Miltonic expansion in the ‘winds Etesian’ and the ‘Ethiop hills’. 

These poems are not so fine as the Fragment of a Greek Tragedy which 
received one of its earliest printings in the same college magazine. The 
parody of that poem was based on admiration for what was beyond the 
reach of parody. But, all the same, Housman would not have been him- 
self if he had allowed these bagatelles to be published without first having 
made them as perfect as possible. It should not surprise one to find Hous- 
man writing these comic poems. Swift, another man of a severe and 
melancholy intellect, went so far as to take Vive la Bagatelle! as his favourite 
maxim. 


POLITE SPEECH IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
By WILLIAM MATTHEWS 


“TEXT to the Pleasure arising from a good Conscience and the stand- 

ing in Favour with God and Man’, says an anonymous author!’ in 
1731, ‘are those of Conversation.’ In these days when conversation is 
made almost impossible by the mechanical contrivances whose sounds 
float wild about the earth, we might consider such a remark absurd. But 
the social ideals so sedulously cultivated by the middle classes in the 
eighteenth century found their fullest expression in the art of conversa- 
tion. More than at any other time Englishmen of polite breeding and 

™ Gentleman’s Magazine, 1731, p. 198. 
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education were expected to be conscious in their speech. The Polite 
Conversations of Swift is the most familiar exposition of this requirement, 
although in his preface Swift indicates the abundance of minor treatises 
on the art of conversation. The journals of that century repeatedly 
discuss various aspects of polite speech, and the general interest in con- 
versation is evident in the conversations so frequently reported in the 
letters and diaries of the time. How enlightened this interest sometimes 
was we may judge from Daddy Crisp’s gratitude to Fanny Burney for her 
conversation piece at Sir James Lake’s—‘If specimens of this kind had 
been preserved of the different Tons that have succeeded one another 
for twenty centuries last past, how interesting would they have been! 
Infinitely more so than antique statues, bas-reliefs and intaglio’s.”! This 
is the eternal justification for the work of the philologist. 

The ideal of conversation was ‘the mutual entertainment and instruc- 
tion of each other by a friendly communication of sentiments’.? In order 
to make a good companion ‘a Man should have so much Learning as to 
enable him to taste the Greek and Latin Authors; an extensive and 
general Knowledge of Men and Things; Judgment, Wit, Vivacity, 
Humour, or a strong Desire to please. But as all these are not to be 
expected in one Man, ’tis necessary he should have two of them, viz. 
Knowledge and good Nature.’ It would be interesting to formulate 
our present demands: it is improbable that we should agree with the 
classical taste of the eighteenth century in putting a eed of the 
Greek and Latin authors first. 

But since the beginning of time those who have pretended to improve 
human conduct have found it easier to say what should not be done than 
what should be done. That optimism which springs eternally in legis- 
lators leads them to hope, despite all previous experience, that if men are 
cured of their present errors their subsequent conduct will be admirable. 
In this the eighteenth-century critics of conversation agree with those 
who framed the Decalogue and the Prohibition laws. It is easier to 
discover what were the conversational misdemeanours of the time than 
what were its excellencies. Swift was offended by the slang and clichés 
which passed for wit among vapid conversationalists: other writers were 
put out by other but similar affectations. Cowper‘ treated his readers 


1 Early Diary of Frances Burney, ed. A. R. Ellis, 3 Gentleman’s Magazine, 1731, p. 198. 
1889, vol. ii, p. 144. 4 The Connoisseur, 1756, No. 138. 
2 The World, 1754, No. 94. 
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to a lengthy list of ‘pests in conversation’, the smirkers and smilers, the 
mimics, the attitudinarians and face-makers, the whisperers, the whistlers, 
the bawlers, the silent men, the swearers and half-swearers, the tatlers 
with the pliable pipes, the emphatical who ram down every syllable with 
excessive vehemence and dwell on of, the, and and, the sensibles who 
pronounce dogmatically on the most trivial points and speak in sentences, 
the wonderers who are always wondering what o’clock it is, or wondering 
whether it will rain or no, or wondering when the moon changes, and the 
phraseologists who explain a thing by all that or enter into particulars 
with this and that and ?’other. A little before another writer’ had more 
seriously enumerated such defects as pedantry, which he averred, re- 
flected more disgrace on the person tinctured with it than any other 
frailty, bawdiness, peremptoriness and warmth, and the displaying of wit 
and eloquence in order to dazzle. And J. H.? held upas a model the Polish 
society of the Republic of Babin which encouraged the art of conversation 
and punished such offences as engrossing the conversation, talking about 
dogs, boasting of courage, and expressing bigotted zeal for any speculative 
opinion about religion. Most of the critics agree with Swift in condemn- 
ing the fashion of card-playing, which had almost annihilated conversa- 
tion among persons of fashion. This fashion certainly monopolized a 
great deal of the conversation in some assemblies. Elizabeth Montague 
wrote from Tunbridge, ‘I think no place can be less agreeable. “(How 
d’ye do?” is all one hears in the morning, and “‘What’s trumps?” in the 
afternoon’.3 The ‘unnatural exclusion of the softer sex from every con- 
versation either serious or instructive’ and the notion of its being intended 
as ‘a relaxation from everything serious, useful or moral’ were held by 
one writer to have greatly injured the art. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
supports this view with her comment that if you carry a fine lady and a 
fine gentleman out of town, they know no more what to say. “To take 
from them plays, operas, and fashions, is taking away their topics of 
discourse.”* 

In these comments we may deduce the ideals of conversation general 
among well-bred persons. Most of the comments are of the “Thou shalt 
not’ type, but behind these negatives there was the positive ideal of a 
sober, easy conversation, knowledgeable but not pedantic, intellectual 


1 The World, 1754, No. 94. 1720 to 1761, ed. E. J. Climensor, 1906, I, p. 39. 
2 Gentleman’s Magazine, 1764, p. 111. 4 Letters and Works of Lady Mary Wortley 
3 Elizabeth Montague, Her Correspondence from Montagu, 1709-1761, I, p. 184. 
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but not assertive, witty but not affected, free but not garrulous, in fact 
much the same ideal as that expounded for conduct and culture by Steele 
and Addison. 

Swift in the Polite Conversations was most concerned with ridiculing the 
habit of using proverbs, proverbial phrases, and other clichés. Such 
phrases, he suggests, were the staple of conversation, serving for wit and 
wisdom or merely for filling that vacuum which rattles, like Nature, 
abhor. The character of Swift’s book, in which the collections of many 
years are assembled together, must exaggerate the extent to which these 
tags were used, although in colloquially written letters and diaries of the 
time there is ample confirmation of his evidence of their use.’ I have 
selected the following proverbial phrases as characteristic: 

Countess of Strafford. There is no Catching old Birds with Chaffe (fo. 54). She 

begins to be in feares of Leading Apes in Hell (fo. 140), i.e. remaining single. 
Peter Wentworth. One misfortune never comes alone (fo. 28’). Twas best to be 
at the beginning of a feast and at the latter End of a Fray (fo. 141”). To have 
a Germain Quarrel and a Dutch reckoning (fo. 203). 

Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. The post will wait for no man (p. 156). I am still 
in the land of the living (p. 158). 

Elizabeth Montague. To sit still like Puss in the corner (vol. i, p. 131). 

Fanny Burney. The path is not altogether strew’d with roses (vol. i, p. 45). 


Conversational tags were quite popular, too. Elizabeth Montague speaks 
of a blooming bride (i. 120), the Fair Sex (i. 15), and your humble servant 
(i. 202); Sarah Lennox is very fond of though I say it, and even Fanny 
Burney has a weakness for battered quotations, the milk of human kindness, 
the human face divine, and the like. 

People of polite education were apt to be conscious of the banality of 
such phrases, however. Fanny Burney burlesques them more often than 
she uses them. In particular she was highly amused by the vapid con- 
versation of Miss W. whose utterances consisted almost entirely of tags: 

I’m always doing some odd job or another; yet you’d think I do nothing—and 
no more I do. But I’m as tired as anything before night—sometimes I’m as dirty 

can be—I like dancing of all things—Only I don’t dance at all myself—not well, — 
I don’t; for I’m always a falling down, and lady Packington makes such game of 
me for it as you can’t think. (Vol. ii, p. 209.) 


! The documents of this kind from which I Lennox, 1745-1826, two vols., 1901. Letters of Mrs. 
have quoted in this essay are: Correspondence  Thrale, ed. R. B. Johnson, 1926; Letters from 
of Elizabeth Montague and Lady MaryWortley Anne, Countess of Strafford, 1711-1736, B.M. 
Montagu (vol. i), and early diary of Frances Add. MS. 22226; Letters from Peter Went- 
Burney, op. cit. Life and Letters of Lady Sarah worth, B.M. Add. MS. 22227. 
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It is amusing to notice, though, that Fanny herself occasionally succumbed 
to these linguistic devices for keeping away silence: ‘We danced round the 
room, Hayed in and out with the chairs, and all that.’ (Vol. ii, p. 199.) 
But even if one is conscious of the emptiness of these proverbs and 
clichés it is difficult to resist their temptations. Few of the politer writers 
used them with the seriousness of Peter Wentworth. They preferred to 
employ them banteringly or with a personal application or individual 
development. Thus the Countess of Strafford writes, ‘I am grown A great 
witt, I have so ill Amemory’ (fol. 65) ; Elizabeth Montague criticizes an old 
proverbial phrase in this way, ‘Living in a cottage on love is certainly 
the worst diet and the worst inhabitation one can find out’ (vol. i, p. 42); 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu develops another, ‘As there is never smoke 
without some fire, there is rarely fire without some smoke’ (vol. i, p. 490) ; 
and Fanny Burney repeatedly uses such phrases in style of banter—‘as to 
the bride she is as blythe as the month’ (vol. i, p. 45), &c. It is possible 
that the satire of Swift may have contributed to this attitude, but more 
probably it is due to the self-consciousness induced by the new order. 
Swift in his anxiety for the purity of the language was disturbed by the 
possible effect of the tendency for young men coming from the Univer- 
sities to be so possessed by a fear of pedantry that they would run to the 
contrary extreme and ‘borrow the newest set of phrases’. ‘If they take 
a pen into their hands, all the odd words they have picked up in a coffee- 
house, or at a gaming ordinary are produced as flowers of style.’ In an 
essay in The Tatler (No. 230, 1710) he had particularized some of these, 
the slang shortenings like rep (reputation), pozz (positive), phiz, incog, 
mob, and such clippings as I’d ha bro’t ’um. This condemnation was taken 
up by several later critics. One writer! doubted whether the use of slang 
was not a worse vice than the affectation of foreign phrases. ‘I do not 
know whether the conversation of our pretenders to wit is not still more 
barbarous. . . . If their words are at all allied to the language of this 
country, it probably comes closest to the strange cant said to be in use 
among housebreakers and highwaymen, and if their jargon will bear any 
explanation, the curious are most likely to meet with it in the polite 
dictionary, lately published under the title of the Scoundrel’s Dictionary.’ 
Cowper’s bugbears included ‘the Gothic Humbuggers’ who anticipated 
some of Mr. Wodehouse’s characters by nicknaming God’s creatures and 
calling a man a cabbage, a crab, a queer cub, an odd fish, and an unaccountable 


1 The Connoisseur, 1754, No. 42. 
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muskin. George Colman! was disturbed more by the many petty famili- 
arities and colloquial barbarisms of the following kind which had ‘by 
long usage, become current in our language’: 
higledy-piggledy, hurly-burly, scribble-scrabble, see-saw, tittle-tattle, arsy- 
varsy, topsy-turvy, shilly-shally, willy-nilly, dingle-dangle (aerial suspension), 
hurry-scurry, ding-dong, tag-rag, riff-raff, hocus-pocus, hodge-podge, Jemminy- 
Criminy, zig-zag, crincum-crancum, helter-skelter, wishy-washy, mess-medly, 
fiddle-faddle, slap-dash, slap-bang, hum-drum, harum-scarum, rantum-scan- 
tum, pit-pat, chit-chat, prittle-prattle, hoity-toity, tip-top, hubble-bubble, 
humpty-dumpty, hugger-mugger, hiccius-doccius, hurdy-gurdy, knick-knack, 
pell-mell, whipper-snapper, hoddy-doddy, huff-bluff, tory-rory, whisky-frisky, 
tuzy-muzzy, gimminy-gomminy, flim-flam, namby-pamby, snip-snap, hum- 
strum, diddle-daddle, fal-lal, roly-poly; 
and such terms as mumchance, tit for tat, nincompoop, ninnyhammer, rig- 
marole, snickersnee, wigwam, hob or nob, bamboozle, humbug, and full-butt. 
The shortenings deplored by Swift were certainly popular in the 
colloquial language of the eighteenth century. I have noticed the follow- 
ing examples of their use: the Hyp, tars, Elizabeth Montagu; svs (sister), 
Countess of Strafford; incog, Peter Wentworth; phiz, Sarah Lennox; 
mob, Russ (Russian), invite (invitation), Fanny Burney, &c. The 
rhyming terms to which Colman objected were even more popular, cf. 
chatter-chitter, Countess of Strafford; bible-bable, chit-chat, Peter Went- 
worth; diddle-daddle, Mrs. Thrale; tittle-tattle, prittle-prattle, fall-lall, chit- 
chat, &c., Fanny Burney. The extent of the influence of Cant seems to 
have been exaggerated, but a few terms from that language were certainly 
employed by polite speakers, cf. nab’d, sharper, Peter Wentworth; Bath 
flash (talk), London flash, Mrs. Thrale; old prig, shamming, Fanny Burney. 
The justification for Swift’s rebuke lies more in the multitude of 
general slang words which were so commonly used to give an effect of 
sprightliness. Most of these words were ephemeral, although others 
belong to the enduring type of slang, and some have grown respectable 
with age. Lady Sarah Lennox enlightens one of her correspondents upon 
the newest terms in a comment which admirably illustrates these varieties: 
I told you the word ‘boar’ is a fashionable expression for tiresome people & 
conversations, & is a very good one and very useful. . . . To ‘grub up such a 
one’ is also a new expression, which cannot be better illustrated to you than by 
supposing you were talking to Mr Robinson, who diverted you very much, in 
comes the Duke of York or Gloucester, & by sitting down by you, ‘grubbs up’ 
* Letter ‘To the Printer’ dated 1770 in Prose on Several Occasions, vol. ii, 1787. 
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poor Mr. Robinson. . . . When you know what ‘lending a tascusa’ is you are au 
fait of the bon ton. You have lent that puppy Major Walpole many a ‘tascusa’ & 
- indeed I think you have the knack of lending them better than anybody, so when 
you are glumpy and that some puppy comes and talks to you, the snub that they 
will get from you is exactly a tascusa in its full force (vol. i, p. 179). 


Some of the more popular slang terms of this period are indicated by the 
following selections from colloquial writings of the time: 


Elizabeth Montague: strait-laced, pitch upon (decide), hopps (dances), in Man- 
tuas (in society), turn the penny (earn a living), comfortable liquor (gin), 
he is a shabby dog, tiffling (arranging the hair), pure (fine), roast (torment), 
foot it (walk), birth-day suit, his dearee, run the gauntlet. 

Sarah Lennox: toad-eater (toady), a little dab of a miss, in the wrong box (mis- 
taken), higitting (trifling), out of sorts, caccling (chattering), grow thick 
(familiar). 

Countess of Strafford: in a rout (mess), rout about, scrubs (worthless people), a 
swinging gasconnade (lie), great (familiar), in pickell (trouble), a good 
pennyworth (bargain). 

Peter Wentworth: rodimontador (liar), rip up (quarrel), tick (credit), dab (small 
amount), the civil thing, make a song (protest), Margery good-cow (provider), 
to club (join together), banter, slip out of the collar (get free). 

Lady Mary Wortley Montagu: nag (horse), topping, smell a rat, sprouts (gay 
young people), twattles (lies), tag after (run after). 

Mrs. Thrale: the ton (polite society), the black dog (melancholy). 

Fanny Burney: noddle (head), an old flame, spouting (talking), to smoke (banter), 
dame (woman), old codgers, pot luck, spring a tick (get credit), the pink of 
politeness, cross-patch, scratch (wig), a dot-and-go one (coach), snug (quiet), 
mad (angry), chatty (talkative), fussation, confabulation, squatted, the thing 
(fashionable), best becomes (best dress), I did not half like it, the Tomkin, 
the Bloomfield, &c. 


Apart from the shortenings and rhyming terms, the most popular slang 
words seem to have been banter, smoke, toad and toadeater, thick and great, 
dab, tick, out of sorts, topping, and the ton. Many of the slang words do not 
seem to have been used often, although they may have been more common 
in colloquial speech than in colloquial writing, but it is obvious from the 
generous sprinkling of slang words in the letters and diaries of the time 
that even the most genteel speakers used slang with a freedom that must 
have shocked the formalists. 

One of the critics of eighteenth-century speech from whom we have 
quoted earlier thought that some of its defects were attributable to the 
barring of women from all serious conversation. There were others who 
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thought that some of the defects were due to the admission of women into 
any kind of conversation. Lord Chesterfield! indicted the sex in this 
quizzing style: 

Language is indisputably the more immediate province of the fair sex: there 
they shine, there they excel. The torrents of their eloquence, especially in the 
vituperative way, stun all opposition, and bear away in one promiscuous heap, 
nouns, pronouns, verbs, moods, and tenses. If words are wanting (which happens 
but seldom) indignation instantly makes new ones, and I have often known four 
or five syllables that never met one another before, hastily and fortuitously jumbled 
into some word of mighty import. 

I assisted at the birth of that most significant word flirtation, which dropped from 
the most beautiful mouth in the world. . . . I was also a witness to the rise and 
progress of that most important verb to fuzz, which if not of legitimate birth is at 
least of fair extraction. 

Not content with enriching our language by words absolutely new, my fair 
countrywomen have gone still further, and improved it by the application and 
extension of old ones to various and very different significations. They take a 
word and change it, like a guinea into shillings for pocket money, to be employed 
in the several occasional purposes of the day. For instance, the adjective vast and 
its adverb vastly mean anything and are the fashionable words of the most fashion- 
able people. A fine women (under this head I comprehend all fine gentlemen, too, - 
not knowing in truth where else to place them properly) is vastly obliged, or vastly 
offended, vastly sorry. Large objects are vastly great, small ones are vastly little; 
and I had lately the pleasure to hear a fine woman pronounce, by a happy 
metonymy, a very small gold snuff box that was produced in company, to be 
vastly pretty, because it was so vastly little. 


Despite its banter, Chesterfield’s comment is not exaggerated. The 
ladies of the time were immoderately fond of emphatic adverbs and adjec- 
tives, which they used not only with frequency, but in astonishing variety. 
The most popular of them appear to have been these: 


PERFECT: a perfect litter (Elizabeth Montague), perfectly frites me (Countess 
of Strafford), perfectly enraptured, perfectly sombre (Fanny Burney), &c. 
PRODIGIOUS: prodigiously well, prodigiously grand (Elizabeth Montague), 

prodigious neat (Countess of Strafford), I do long for your coming most 
prodigiously (Sarah Lennox), a most prodigious enthusiasm (Fanny Burney). 
VASTLY: love him vastly, like this place vastly, vastly vexed, hats are vastly 
left off (Sarah Lennox). 
FRIGHTFUL: if it’s big it’s frightful (Sarah Lennox), that frightful creature 
(Countess of Strafford), frightful mob (Fanny Burney). 


1 The World, 1754, No. 101. 
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EXCESSIVELY: Manzolie is excessively like me (Sarah Lennox), we are most 

excessively comfortable (Fanny Burney). 

LITERALLY: he is literally dying (Elizabeth Montague), Lady Berkshire is 

literally speaking laid by the leg, literally poor (Mrs. Thrale). 

Furious: lost furious sums (Lady Mary Wortley Montagu). 

UNIQUE: she wishes to be more unique with him (Fanny Burney). 

MONSTROUS: monstrous sorry, I liked Madelle Du Mesnil monstrously (Sarah 

Lennox). 
Other intensives which enjoyed almost as great popularity were, horrid, 
distractedly, absolutely, mighty, hideously, real, shocking, dreadfully, terrible, 
villainous, ever so and like anything, &c. 

This fashion begot a habit of constant emphasis which must have been 
irritating—certainly Cowper was annoyed by it. It took the form not only 
of intensive epithets but also of accentuation of words. This is indicated 
by the italics which occur so often in Fanny Burney’s diary, my dear sister, 
you can’t love me, inconceivably affecting, at best she stands a very poor 
chance, and so on. Or it resulted in the ne plus ultra style of description 
favoured by the Countess of Strafford—‘the finest that ever I see’, ‘the 
coldest winter I ever felt’, ‘the greatest complimenter that ever was’, ‘My 
Lady indeed is the Best woman in the world’, &c. The habit was perhaps 
most irritating when it was tender. Lady Sarah Lennox was fatally dis- 
posed to this gushing tenderness: with her everything pleasing was ‘sweet’ 
—‘this sweet place’, ‘your sweet letter’, ‘your sweet little brother Charles’, 
‘the sweetest little horse that ever was’. With Mrs. Thrale the emotion 
was apt to become ecstatic: 

The Belfields! are my joy, my delight. Poor Henrietta! How I adore her! How 

easily was her sweet heart engaged by that noble friend! But I have not finished 
my book yet; ’tis late now, and I pant for morning (p. 78). 
Other epithets of this type which characterized the genteel speech of the 
time are shown in these quotations: ‘a nice letter’ (Mrs. Thrale), ‘your 
comfortable letter’ (Fanny Burney), ‘a handsome speech’, ‘a pretty kind of 
man’, ‘my dear plantation’ (Sarah Lennox). 

The colloquial vocabulary of any period is not confined to slang or 
colloquial epithets. Factors such as politics and discoveries are apt to 
colour the contemporary speech. Words belonging to the ordinary voca- 
bulary have greater popularity at certain times or are given different 


' The persons, it is interesting to note ifonly characters in Fanny Burney’s far from inspired 
for the inappropriateness of the ecstasy, were novel Cecilia. 
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applications because of their connexion with such factors. Cambridge in 
an essay on ‘Fashionable and Cant Phrases’! amusingly deals with some 
of the derniers mots of his time. He recalls the popularity of Biblical 
phrases during the great rebellion, when “To your tents, O Israel’ was the 
cry of faction in the streets, and the popularity of sea-terms brought about 
by the wars with the Dutch. But ‘the peace taught us the language of the 
secretary’s office. Our country squires made treaties about their game, 
and ladies negotiated a meeting of their lap-dogs. Parliamentary language 
has been used without doors. We drink port or claret according to the state 
of our finances. ‘To spend a week in the country or town is a measure, and if 
we dislike the measure we put a negative upon it.’ The trade and disturbances 
in the Far East had recently led the ton towards India and China. ‘With 
the rails and buildings of the Chinese, we adopted for a while their lan- 
guage. The doll of that country we called a joss and a slight building a 
pagoda. . . . We talked of nothing but palanquins, nabobs, mandarins, 
junks, sepoys, &c.’ The rage for gardening had led to a craze for airing 
Greek flower-names, particularly among the ladies—‘with what respect- 
ful pleasure do their admirers gaze, while their pretty mouths troll out the 
Toxicodendron, Chrysanthemum, Orchis, Tragopogon, Hypericum and 
the like’. In fact so changing was the linguistic outlook that Cambridge 
suggested that an almanac of phrases suitable for use in the coming year 
should be published. He anticipated that in view of the projected ex- 
pedition, the next year would turn for its popular phrases to the West 
Indies and he expressed a wish that such an almanac had been published 
in time to enable him to interpret a letter he had just received from one 
of the colonies: 


The Chippoways and Orundaks are still very troublesome. Last week they scalped 
one of our Indians; but the Six Nations continue firm; and had a meeting of 
Sachems. It was determined to take up the hatchet and make the war-kettle boil. The 
French desired to smoke the calumet of peace; but the half-king would not consent. 
They offered a speech-belt, but it was refused. Our governor had received an account 
of their proceedings, together with a string of wampum, and a bundle of skins to 
brighten the chain. 

The most consistent fashion of the period was the use of French and, to 
a lesser extent, Italian tags. The following passage from a dialogue be- 
tween Miss Forward and Miss Underbred apropos of an invitation to the 
Masquerade is significant: 


1 The World, 1754, No. 102. 
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Underbred: But won’t going to a Play do as well—They talk plain English there— 
and sing the bravest ballads. 

Forward: Ballads! Ha! ha! ha!—and plain English, Child.—Why they are out 
of Fashion everywhere. 

Underbred: No, that I am sure they aren’t. I am sure Father and Mother never 
talk anything else. 

Forward: Oh, my Dear, Men and their Wives seldom do.—But I mean People 
-of Condition all talk French, and sing Italian. Go where you will, you hear 
of nothing but Cantatas, Concertos, Recitatives, Pianos, Dolcesonos.* 


Many other people held the same opinion. One anonyiaous author? 
maintained that the conversation of fine gentlemen answered to Bene- © 
dick’s description of Claudio’s speech, ‘their words are a very fantastical 
banquet, just so many strange dishes’, the chief dish being French. ‘A 
fashionable coxcomb now never complains of the vapours, but tells you 
he is very much ennuyée; he does not affect to be genteel but degagée; nor 
is he taken with an elegant simplicity in a beautiful countenance, but 
breaks out in raptures on a je ne sgay quoi and a certain naiveté’. Such com- 
ments continue throughout the eighteenth century and from two articles 


written in 17873 I select the following list of the most popular of these 
French terms: 


Abord Degagée Je ne sgai quoi 
Agrément Embarras Lieu 

Amateur Enjouement Mauvaise honte 
Bagatelle Eclat Naiveté 
Badinage Etiquette Nonchalance 
Critique Eclaircissement Outrée 
Chaperonne Entrée Politesse 

Coup d’ceil Entre nous Presentiment 
Coup de main En passant Piquant 

Coup d’essai En famille Papillotes 
Canaille Environs Spectacle 

Carte blanche Fierté Tendre (for tendresse) 
Dernier resort Ferme ornée _ Toutensemble 
Debret Goat Tapis 

Douceur Hauteur 


There can be little doubt of the justice of these objections. The private 
letters of the time , particularly those written by the ladies, are generously 


1 Gentleman’s Magazine, 1740, p. 26. that it was Lord Chesterfield who ‘established 
2 The Connoisseur, 1754, No. 42. the currency of this adulterated coin amongst 
3 Gentleman’s Magazine, 1'787, pp. 212 and 572. the fashionable world’. 

In the latter article ‘Plain Englishman’ asserts 
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sprinkled with these foreign acquisitions. Sarah Lennox writes of an 
acquaintance and her husband, ‘She certainly did not marry him pour 
Pamour de ses beaux yeux’. Fanny Burney’s diary is thickly sown with 
many of the phrases in the above list, and even Peter Wentworth has his 
modicum of elegancy—‘you writ to me’, he writes to one of his corre- 
spondents, ‘perhaps in a banter & de gayeté de cceur’. 

The Italian influence is most marked in Fanny Burney’s diary, where 
the family relations with music and musicians involved a repeated use of 
such words as soprano, concerto, recitativo, &c. But there was a more general 
use of Italian words and tags, although they were by no means so popular 
as the French ones. Fanny was for ever talking of somebody or other’s 
caro sposo. Peter Wentworth speaks of ‘jupiter & Ganymed after the Italian 
gusto’ (fo. 96), and Mrs. Thrale is operatic in her outburst, ‘Oh, lovely 
Burney, ma che talento mai!” 

This fashion was productive of many valuable additions to the English 
vocabulary. Several of the words in the above list have established them- 
selves in the language and we should not regard their use as affected. 
But the fashion was so strong that it resulted in the less justifiable habit 
of using Gallic idioms in English itself. The following are a few of the 
instances I have noticed of this type of French influence: 


I was at the Opera on Saturday night, where was all the world (Elizabeth 
Montague, i. 106). 

My father is disposed to cultivate with the world (Fanny Burney, i. 169). 

Sir William Hamilton honoured us with his assistance (ibid. i. 170). 

Dr. Shepherd also assisted at that warm collation (ibid. i. 282). 

Mrs. Murray has got a new lover of the most accomplished (Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, i. 490). 


This fashion was the result of a desire for elegance. The same explana- 
tion is probably true of that literariness which is one of the most striking 
features of the colloquial speech of this period as it is reflected in personal 
documents. This literariness takes various forms, the most popular being 
quotation and allusion: 


These notions had corrupted my judgment as much as Mrs. Biddy Tipkins! 
(Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, i. 180). 

The person claps on a broad brimmed hat in the first place which gave him 
entirely the air of what d’ye call him, in Bartholomew Fair (ibid. i. 229). 


* A character in Steele’s play The Tender Husband. 
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Such a dishonourable peace was received with as much indignation as Mrs. 
Blackacre! did the notion of a reference (ibid. i. 223). 
The Arch-Duchess, before whom all lesser stars hide their diminished heads. 
(Elizabeth Montague, i. 61). 
What’s Cicero to me or I to Cicero? as Hamlet would say (ibid. i. 72). 
An old Steward of Mr. Montagu’s who is as honest as ‘Trusty’ in the play of 
Grief a la Mode (ibid. i. 138). 
Similar quotations and allusions occur in many of the other documents. 
Too much of such bald literariness would have savoured of the pedantry 
which was so abhorred. It was somewhat more elegant to use allusions 
with mock seriousness: 


Omphale made Hercules spin, but greater glory awaits the lady who makes Sir 
Robert Austin lean (Elizabeth Montague, i. 27). 

I think I love you as well as King Herod could Herodias (though I never had 
so much as one dance with you) and would as freely give you my heart in a 
dish as he did another’s head (Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, i. 406). 

The lady has made an acquaintance with me after the manner of Pyramus and 
Thisbe: I mean over a wall three yards high (ibid. i. 152). 

I tell you what—you are a Jew—an Ebrew Jew—of the line of Shylock (Fanny 
Burney, i. 303). 

Fanny Burney’s favourite banter was with poetic diction—‘these votaries 
of Diana’ she calls some old maids, and ‘the long-eared tribe’ is used to — 
describe some donkeys. In this she was in distinct contrast to Peter Went- 
worth who was much more comfortable in the equestrian than in the 
social parts of his duties. He was all too apt to indulge seriously in literary 
flourishes like ‘the King, that is the fountain of Honour, had ordained the 
joyfull day of the Nuptials’ (fo. 137), or ‘my Lady Suffolk throws off her 
Weeds, & appears all glorious in a Wedding Garment’ (fo. 137). 

The many references to nymphs, votaries, and the long-eared tribe, 
etc., show that the chief literary form to influence the speech of polite 
society was the pastoral.. This is confirmed by passages of pure pastoral 
writing which occur every now and then in most of the collections of 
letters written by the ladies. Elizabeth Montague describes Wilton, where 
Sidney wrote Arcadia, in these terms: 


A fine lawn leads you to a charming river, on which there is a bridge, and such 
a bridge! What sort of a Bridge, say you? Why such a bridge as the Gods would 
build to lead the souls of the blessed from Lethe to Elysium if Charon would 


1 Cf. Wycherley’s The Plain Dealer. 
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permit it. This leads to a fine hill covered with Nature’s verdant carpet adorned 
with fine plantations. (i. 249.) 

Lady Mary Wortley Montagu uses the style with mock seriousness: 

Pray tell me the name of him I love, that I may (according to the laudable 
custom of lovers) sigh to the woods and groves hereabouts, and teach it to the 
echo. You see, being I am in love, I am willing to be so in order and rule: I have 
been turning over God knows how many books to look for precedents. Recom- 
mend an example to me; and, above all, let me know whether ’tis most proper to 
walk in the woods, increasing the winds with my sighs, or to sit by a purling stream, 
swelling the rivulet with my tears; may be both may do well in their turns. (i. 166.) 
But Mrs. Thrale is very serious in this elegant manner, not only in her 
description of Mrs. Siddons’s ‘fairy Habitation’ which she would have 
loved to range with her dear Streatham Coterie, but in such a passage as 
this: 

Never did mortal Nymph speed her folish’d Arrow more surely than has our 
Harriet done: never did stricken Deer struggle more ineffectually against the 
Shaft which has fix’d itself firm in his Heart than does her noble Lover. (p. go.) 


The only other form which seemed to inspire extended imitation was the 
character. Elizabeth Montague is patently modelling her style upon this 
form in this description: | 

He walks like a tortoise, and chatters like a magpye; by the indulgence of a kind 
mother, and the advantage of a country education, he was first a clown, then was 
sent to the Inns of Court, where he first fell into a red waistcoat and velvet breeches, 
then into vanity, etc. (i. 133.)! 

One cannot say whether such extended flights of literary elegance were 
popular among polite speakers, but their prevalence in these colloquial 
writings suggests that such flights may have passed for wit, especially if 
they were uttered with a quizzing air. 

The characteristics we have discussed so far were the products of a 


1 One aspect of this literarinessis worth special 


attention, as it adds a further meaning to that 
word of many meanings, ‘Romantic’.The habit 
of quoting verses was apparently regarded as 
Romantic. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu writes: 
‘I fondly thought fine clothes and gilt coaches, 
operas and public adoration rather the fatigues 
of life; and that true happiness was justly defined 
by Mr. Dryden (pardon the romantic air of 
repeating verses) when he says, 
Whom Heav’n would bless it does from 


pomps remove 


And makes their wealth in privacy and 
love.’ (i. 180.) 


And the Countess of Strafford comments 
similarly: 

‘What A romanicall way Capt. Powell is got 
into, he shakes his head with A most dismall 
face & repeats the following verses 


but nature to unkind 
to find no medicun for A troubled mind.’ 
(fo. 22.) 
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desire for sprightliness and gentility. Gentility was certainly the aim of 
polite speakers. When Tony Lumpkin had finished singing ‘The Three 
Jolly Pigeons’ the following dialogue ensued in the tavern: 

I loves to hear him sink, bekeays he never gives us nothing that’s low. 

O damn anything that’s low. I cannot bear it. 

The genteel thing is the genteel thing any time. 
The.same abhorrence of anything low was expressed by many critics of 
the time, and in one of Mrs. Thrale’s letters there is this significant passage: 

Apropos of general improvement: I was reading the ‘Spectator’ to Sophy while 
my maid papered my curls yesterday morning, it was the 3d vol. 217, where the 
man complains of an indelicate mistress who said on some occasion that her stomach 
ach’d and lamented how her teeth had got a seed stuck between them.—The 
woman that dressed me was so astonished at this grossness, though common enough 
in Addison’s time one sees, that she cried out, Well Madam! surely that could 
never have been a lady who used expressions like those. (p. 73.) 


Although it had infected even some of the lower classes, this delicacy 
of feeling was not shared by everybody. The following passages from the 
writings of well-bred ladies reveal an indelicacy that would have shocked 
Mrs. Thrale’s maid'as much as Mrs. Thrale herself: 

Countess of Strafford. I was at her Grace of Shrewsbery’s who I think is more 
rediculouse in her talk than ever. She told all the Company as they came in 
that she was very much out of humour for she had things growing upon her 
toes like thumbs. (fo. 29.) 

My Fathere is Layd up with the Gout. I believe I shall Jumble my Guts out 
between this & russell street for since my Fathere has been ill I haue gon 
every day. (fo. 11°.) 

Lady Sarah Lennox. I danced with Ld Petre, and he is a nasty toad, for I long’d 
to spit in his face. (p. 123.) 

I was as sick as a dog. (p. 127.) 

Lady Mary Wortley Montagu: Lady Hervey and Lady Bristol have quarrelled 
in such a polite manner that they have given one another all the titles so 
liberally bestowed amongst the ladies of Billingsgate. (i. 481.) , 

Peter Wentworth attended upon the Queen but among his family he was 
not so polite as could have been desired. His manner may be judged from 
the following remark, which one may suppose was intended as a com- 
pliment: ‘Whatever they call her (the Countess of Platen) they can’t call 
her a stingy Whore.’ 

The chief objection of the custodians of the genteel thing was to oaths. 
Swift suggested that the dialogue in Restoration plays was inspired by the 
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conversation at the court of Charles II, and among the chief affectations — 
of the characters in these plays were oaths of the most diverse kind, ranging 
from the full-blooded to the mincing. Many writers attacked the habit 
of using adjurations in the eighteenth century. Colman and Thorn! were 
frigid on the subject: 


A gentleman would forfeit all pretentions to that title, who should choose to 
embellish his discourse with the oratory of Billingsgate, and converse in the style 
of an oyster-woman; but it is accounted no disgrace to him, to use the same coarse 
expressions of cursing and swearing with the meanest of the mob. For my own 
part, I cannot see the difference between By Gad and Gad dem-me, minced and 
softened by a genteel pronunciation from well-bred lips, and the same expression 
bluntly bolted out from the broad mouth of a porter or hackney-coachman. ... 
The gentleman-swearer damns himself and others with the greatest civility and 
good-breeding imaginable. . . . I cannot help wishing, that it were possible to 
draw out a catalogue of the fashionable oaths and curses in present use at Arthur’s, 
or any other polite assembly: by which means the company themselves would be 
led to imagine that their conversation had been carried on between the lowest of 
the mob; and they would blush to find, that they had gleaned their choicest 
phrases from lanes and alleys and enriched their discourse with the elegant dialect 
of Wapping and Blackfriars. 


Cowper? numbered among his pests in conversation the half-swearers ‘who 
split, and mince and fritter their oaths into Gad’s bud, ad’s fish and demme’, 
but he must not be thought to have preferred a bolder style of swearing 
for the full-swearers precede the half-swearers in his list of pests. Momen- 
tanus gives us more information about this fashion of half-swearing. Writ- 
ing to Mr. Urban} he enumerates the degrees of bucks and bloods and 
records the progress of one of them. When he had reached the second 
degree, that of Jemmy, he says: 

My address, from its native masculine plainness was converted to an excess of 
softness and civility, especially when I spoke to the ladies. I had before made some 
progress in learning to swear; I had proceeded by fegs, faith, pox, plague, ’pon my 
life, pon my soul, rat it, and zookers, to zauns and the divill. I now advanced to, by 
Jove, *fore ged, geds curse it, and demme: but I still uttered these interjections in a 
tremulous tone, and my pronunciation was feminine and vicious. 


Not all people of good breeding shunned the oath. Sarah Lennox fre- 


quently used such phrases as, For God sake, God knows, who the d——l; 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu speaks of ‘the d——d, d——d quality of 


* The Connoisseur, 1756, No. 108. 3 Gentleman’s Magazine, 1753; Pp. 475+ 
2 Ib. 1756, No. 198. 
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growing older’; and, as might be expected, Peter Wentworth was often 
indelicate—‘How I shall look God knows’, ‘I swear by all the Gods’, ‘that 
Damn’d Charitable Corporation’, ‘I put him Divelish out ofcountenance’, 
&c. But such coarseness gradually came to be looked upon as a masculine 
failing. Sarah Lennox acutely discriminated the femininity of one of her 
- acquaintances: ‘Sheisfemenine to the greatest degree, laughs most heartily 
at a. dirty joke, but never makes one’ (p. 306). Fanny Burney says of 
another lady, ‘ “‘Diable”’ is a favourite expression with her, though in other 
respects she is not at all masculine’ (ii. 2). Or indelicacy was looked upon 
as the failing of old-fashioned people. Fanny’s Daddy Crisp was apt to 
transgress by naming the Devil and by being emphatic in an impolite way, 
but she excused him: ‘Mr. Crisp used some expressions which, among 
cultivated gentlemen like himself, were rather obsolete even in 1772, but 
were not oaths’ (i. 174). She herself carefully avoided anything that was 
not genteel. On one occasion at a party, she says ‘My mother came up to 
us, and said, “So Fanny, I see you have got Mr. Chamier into a corner!” 
You must know, I don’t at all like these sort of jokes, which are by no 
means the ton, so I walked away’ (ii. 120). Her own ejaculations were 
unexceptionable, the Eighteenth Century equivalent of the ‘sarcenet- 
suretie oaths’ of the Elizabethan citizens—Bless me!, My stars!, O Dear!, 
I declare! Good heavens!, &c. 

A further aspect of the lowness to which the eighteenth-century critics 
objected was vulgarity in pronunciation and grammar. I have shown in 
other articles' that people of good breeding in the eighteenth century, 
particularly the older generations, often used pronunciations which were 
accounted vulgar by the orthoepists of the time. Some of these are repre- 
sented by the following phonetic spellings taken from the writings of such 
people as the Countess of Strafford, Lady Elizabeth Verney, and Peter 
Wentworth: 

lettle 1727, senc (since) 1731, spilling (spelling) 1730, frind 1729, Liftenant 1745, 

wan (when), elauen 1727, sleept 1732, ketch (catch) 1726, satisfectery 1722, 

saftly (softly) 1733, Lardship 1724, warters 1726, jest (just) 1748, Sheten 

(shutting) 1745, presarve 1731, consarn’d 1734, sould (sold) 1733, tould 1733, 

disapinted 1726, sevare 1734, apairs 1734, excessif 1726, complimens 1744, 

presenly 1727, sarment (sermon) 1729, gound (gown) 1729, farden (farthing) 

1726, dafturs (daughters) 1721, speakin 1735, Musling (muslin) 1748, persume 

1729, hunderd 1732, Harlekin 1726, Bailys (bailiffs) 1726, &c. 


? ‘Some Eighteenth-Century Phonetic Spell- Eighteenth-Century Vulgarisms’, R.E.S., July 
ings’, R.E.S., January, April 1936; ‘Some 1937. 
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Similarly these polite speakers sometimes used grammatical variants 
which were regarded as vulgar. J. H., for example, gives a list of rules for 
writing and speaking correctly! and ‘for getting rid of those mistakes which 
the habit of conversing with women and illiterate men is apt to produce’. 
Among these were the confusion of the nominative and accusative cases 
of pronouns (us for we, them for they, him for he, I for me, me for I, her for 
she, she for her), the confusion of past tenses with past participles (e.g. J 
have rode, chose, ran, wrote, took, fell), and the use of a singular verb with a 
plural subject (we was, they was), &c. Such solecisms were common even 
among well-educated people, cf. 

Verbs: wrote pp., stunk (stank), Elizabeth Montague; drank pp., wrote pp., bid 
(bade), forbid (forbade), rid (rode), bespoke pp., forgot pp., beat pp., Sarah 
Lennox; I see (saw), hope (helped), bespoke pp., brock pp., write pp., 
Countess of Strafford; tore pp., trod pp., stole pp., Draw’d pp., drank pp., 
run (ran), she sung, bore pp., Peter Wentworth; writ pp., shook pp., wrote 
pp., Lady Mary Wortley Montagu; wrote pp., broke pp., Fanny Burney. 

Singular for plural, Gc.: you was, Sarah Lennox; she and I am, most people thinks, 
the Less witt wemen has the Better, A great many is gon Away, Countess of 
Strafford; both you & Mr Conolly is mistaken, Peter Wentworth. 

Pronouns: a person must prize themselves, Elizabeth Montague; them things, 
there is them of two hundred pound, everybody making their court to me, 
Countess of Strafford. 


Among the other irregularities which were regarded as vulgar but which 
were sometimes used by good speakers, we may cite these: 


Negatives: I don’t see no likelyhood of her dying, Countess of Strafford. 
Prepositions: went down of his knees, set fire of the bords, Countess of Strafford; 
accept of my sincere thanks, Peter Wentworth. 
Adverbs: monstrous sorry, horrid troublesome, Sarah Lennox; extrem delight- 
full, Countess of Strafford; considerable proficient, Elizabeth Montague. 
Present participles: He is Jest Agoing to be marred, Countess of Strafford; she 
was agoing to walk, Peter Wentworth. 

Superlatives, Gc.: her most becomingest cap (Fanny Burney), I don’t know which 
was worst, the raspberry or the coffee (Fanny Burney), the most Agreeables 
things (Countess of Strafford). 


Such vulgarisms were used not infrequently, but it is evident that polite 
speakers avoided the habits of the lower classes as far as possible. Fanny 
Burney and her sister often burlesqued the vulgar pronunciations used by 
their acquaintances: ‘Now I purtest I never said no such thing’, ‘though 


1 Gentleman’s Magazine, 1764, p. 519. 
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I an’t so pelite as Miss Rossiter’, Fonny, a post-sha, perdigiously, naytural, sot 
(sat), &c. And the attitude of polite society towards vulgarism and pro- 
vincialisms may be judged by a remark of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu— 
“tis as ridiculous to make use of the expressions commonly used, in speak- 
ing to a great man or a lady, as it would be to talk broad Yorkshire or 
Somersetshire in the drawing room’ (i. 303). 

The discrepancy we have noticed between the practice of good speakers 
and the demands of orthoepists and critics is to be explained by the 
existence of a double standard. Dr. Johnson recognized this when he 
noted that ‘Most of the writers of English Grammars : . . seem not suffi- 
ciently to have considered that of English, as of all living tongues, there 
is a double pronunciation, one cursory and colloquial, the other regular 
and solemn’. He himself suggested, however, that ‘the best general rule 
is, to consider those the most elegant speakers who deviate least from the 
written words’. This comment is restricted to pronunciation, but the 
writers from whom we have previously quoted were attacking the cursory 
and colloquial standard in idiom, grammar, and vocabulary. The drama 
of eighteenth-century speech was a conflict between the two standards, 
the colloquial speech used by good speakers and the solemn speech ad- 
vocated by the critics. Thus, Telonicus! voiced the common opinion of 
critics when he maintained that the best speech is to be met with ‘in the 
mode of speaking of the most celebrated orators, whether of the senate, 
the pulpit, or the bar; in the conversazioni of men of letters; and in the 
habits of pronouncing used in those exalted and numerous circles, where 
no motive can exist for perverting the sound even of a single letter’. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that there was at this time a desire expressed for 
‘a society for the refinement of the English language’ on the lines of the 
French Academy. 

The campaign for the formalization of English speech was only partially 
successful. It succeeded in pronunciation and, with a few exceptions, in 
grammar. But it dismally failed in other branches. The appeal of slang, 
catch-phrases, and fashionable words to the individuality of people has 
ensured that in these matters the colloquial standard has not been 
swamped by solemnity. We may count ourselves fortunate in this, for 
it is only the fresh contributions which colloquialism offers to Standard 
English that preserve good speech from stultification. 


1 Gentleman’s Magazine, 1798, p. 569. 2 Ib. 1787, pp. 119 and 126. 
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THE LITERATURE OF NEW ZEALAND 
By DONALD COWIE 


CTUALLY it is remarkable that the infant Dominion of New Zealand 
has any native literature at all. Organized white settlement did not 
begin until 1839, then proceeded slowly; and to-day this beautiful and 
physically fertile country, larger than England, Scotland, and Wales com- 
bined, has no more inhabitants than greater Manchester. But in intervals 
of arduous pioneering the first settlers, and later their children and grand- 
children, the first New Zealanders, found time to record their impressions 
and indite their hopes; these were frequently made into books; and at 
the first New Zealand Authors’ Week, held in March last year, over three 
thousand published works of merit were traced. 


I 


I have referred to the short history of the Dominion in terms of 
organized white colonization, but the roots of a New Zealand literature 
are to be found prior to the momentous years 1839-40, in the log-books, 
journals, and collected letters of early explorers and voyagers such as 
Captain James Cook and his companions. The libraries of the Dominion, 
particularly the Alexander Turnbull Library at Wellington, contain many 
of these colonial incunabula, an enduring background for future novelist 
and historian. A Dunedin scholar, Robert McNab, has made some 
summarized transcriptions of these early documents that have already 
stimulated modern writers.! 

Nor did the formative influence of early visitors’ opinions of the new 
country begin and end with the semi-official records of sailors and men of 
action. Four Englishmen of literary reputation stayed in the colony during 
the first years. Their presence was sometimes fleeting, but always influen- 
tial. Richard (‘Orion’) Horne made the shortest sojourn, and drowned 
his New Zealand experiences in Australia before returning home to enjoy 
the fruits of his seventeen editions, but he was the centre of a little society 
while he stayed, and left behind him emulators. Charles Armitage Brown, 
the friend of Keats, who settled in New Plymouth about 1840, brought 
with him many Keatsian relics, some of which were sent back to London 
at the request of Lord Houghton and Sir Charles Dilke during his lifetime, 


1 See five volumes by McNab entitled Muri- and two volumes of Historical Records of New 
hiku, published 1904, 1905, 1905, 1907, 1909, ealand, published 1908 and 1914. 
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while others remain in the possession of his New Zealand descendants. 
Alfred Domett, whom Browning called ‘Waring’, the only New Zealand 
writer whose work is to be found in The Oxford Book of English Verse, 
emigrated to the colony in the early days, entered public life, and rose 
to the position of Premier. He also founded a newspaper, and wrote a 
vast quantity of verse about his adopted home. Perhaps his best work 
is Ranolf and Amohia, published in 1872. It has 500 pages of poetical 
description in the Longfellow manner, and was excessively praised, both 
by the American contemporary himself, by Browning, and by Tennyson. 
This, and others of Domett’s works, although of little literary importance, 
were models for the first New Zealand poets. Several unpublished letters 
from Browning to Domett have been found among documents in the 
libraries of Wellington, and await proper investigation. 

‘Samuel Butler resided in the colony for only a brief five years after his 
arrival in 1860 at the age of twenty-five, and he wrote his books when 
New Zealand was far behind. Moreover, it cannot be said that he had 
any considerable influence upon local writers during his stay among them. 
But his placing of the scene of Erewhon in the backblocks of South Canter- 
bury was no idle gesture; and the philosophy of this book, of Erewhon 
Revisited, and of The Way of All Flesh is essentially that of the man who 
has known the rigours and unconventionalities of colonial life. Butler’s 
anti-Darwinism, and his hatred of social hypocrisy, were the product of 
those impressionable years, when he lived a natural life in a primitive 
environment,! and so Butler and his works must have their place in 
a discussion of New Zealand literature. As Butler was partly formed 
by New Zealand, and his books are characteristically colonial, so the 
Dominion can claim to have influenced the thought of this generation. 


II 


With the growth of the infant settlements of Auckland, Wellington, 
Nelson, Christchurch, and Dunedin into incipient city states, the literature 
of New Zealand also assumed embryo shape. Talented individuals here 
and there—for many of the pioneers of this Dominion were university 
men in search of the millennium—filched occasional moments from 
pioneering to record impressions of what they saw, felt, and thought. 
Most of this work was done in verse, and nearly always was the kind to 
which a man could stamp his feet. When it did not have a pronounced 


1 See my article on Butler in March 1937 issue of the London Mercury. 
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Scots flavour, it was sentimental in the classic manner. A poem called 
‘Not Understood’, still indulged in by elocutionists, was written by 
one Thomas Bracken, a journalist and politician who ought to have 
known better; and for some time Bracken was a model for New Zealand 
poets. 

In 1861 Charles Christopher Bowen, later to take a leading part in the 
politics of the Canterbury Province, published with the Union Office, 
Christchurch, his slim volume Poems, first of its kind in the colony, and 
created a bibliographical curiosity. James Edward Fitzgerald, first Super- 
intendent of the Canterbury Province, was another amateur poet of 
influence in those days, and, in intervals of pioneering, presiding over 
turbulent assemblies, and inditing sweet couplets, founded a newspaper, 
The Christchurch Press, that still has an editorial respect for literary tradi- 
tion. As the colony skipped its early decades more and more aspirants— 
for it is the most charitable name that can be given them—flirted with 
the local muse. Anne Glenny Wilson, Mary Colborne-Veel, Ebenezer 
Hay, Alexander Bathgate, and Will Lawson are names familiar to every 
conscientious student. One writer, who is still alive and revered, bore 
the name of Jessie Mackay triumphantly to a dizzy pinnacle in those days, 
and her particular brand of Celtic twilight has had considerable influence. 
I give a sample of her work: | 


Far, far from Thessaly, 

Far from Helicon water— 

Who taught the glee-folk 

Vowed to the Morning’s Daughter? 
Only the Dawn and the Sea: 
Votive and vowed are we 

To a guild of God in the prime, 
Ere ever the fringe of Time 

Frayed in the dust of the noon-tide, 
Or, blown a-lee on the moon-tide, 
Forwent on a devious water 

The bourne of the Morning’s Daughter. 


These first New Zealand writers created a tradition of sentimental but 
eminently plain and readable composition in verse form that was de- 
veloped by their sons and daughters, colonial Georgians with most of the 
vices and many of the virtues of their English contemporaries, into a full 
body of popularly acceptable work. William Pember Reeves, later a 
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politician, and even later a banker, wrote excellent occasional verses of 
the popular kind while serving his apprenticeship in a newspaper office. 
Their calibre may be judged by the following lines on ‘New Zealand’, that 
still have their vogue: 


Peaks piercing the silence of heaven, 
Snows gleaming in luminous space, 

See her waves round a hemisphere driven 
Fling their crests to the winds as they race; 

And the stars watch her lamp newly lighted 
And its beams shot afar o’er the sea 

With a light of old wrongs at length righted 
By men who are free. 


Phil Carrington, whose ‘Rangiora’ is memorable, Arthur Adams, Edward 
Tregear, Bartlett Adamson, M. C. Keane, Arnold Wall, Alan Mulgan, 
and Johannes C. Andersen also shadowed Mr. Masefield, Mr. Noyes, and 
Mr. Yeats. The ‘Golden Wedding’ of Mr. Mulgan, published as recently 
as 1932, is a long poem that illustrates both the strength and weakness of 
the Georgian cult; and the following little piece of Mr. Wall, that I have 
taken the liberty of quoting in full, demonstrates the verbal dexterity of 
the period: 

My strength can never fail me, 

Nor foul disease assail me, 

Nor loathly germ attack me, 

Nor pain nor sorrow rack me; 

My ways are safely guided, 

My needs are all provided, 

A kindly State supports me, 

No person ever thwarts me, 

No dunning duty calls me, 

No threat of hell appals me, 

No daily toils fatigue me, 

No nasty noises plague me, 

No spectre of poverty haunts me, 

No looming danger daunts me, 

No force unseen frustrates me, 

No man or woman hates me, 

No god nor devil frights me, 

No fierce ambition bites me, 

My lovely wife adores me, 

And, Lord, how living bores me! 
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The modern movement, again following English trends, has two main 
divisions. One is recognized, in that its exponents frequently see their 
work quoted in public speeches and upon tourist pamphlets, and the other 
is not, in that its adherents rarely publish even at their own expense, and 
then only for the edification of coteries. One division contains those 
writers that without malice may be described as the children of the 
Georgians, and the other consists of those young persons whose constant 
anxiety is lest they say anything that has been said before, and whose 
consequent sayings are rarely intelligible. Miss Eileen Duggan’s piece 
‘New Zealand’, from which I quote the following lines, gives much 
pleasure to those who know the country, and is representative of the work 
of the first division: 


The great Pacific salt so steeps our air 

That noon-tide burns it to a driftwood blue. 
Such skies are passion to a lark upflown, 

As if a hemisphere of harebells caught, 
Clapper to clapper running silver fire. 

The lovely conflagration dies in dew, 

Such dew as only rivered lands beget 

Where air lies long with heavy, crystal streams 
As clear as are the firths of Paradise. — 


The pen-name ‘Evelyn Hayes’ masks the identity of Mary Bethell, a 
Canterbury woman whose ‘From a Garden in the Antipodes’, published 
in 1929, contains a remarkable measure of poetry, as well as much careful 
observation of Nature’s curious New Zealand work; C. R. Allen, in ‘The 
Child in the Sun’ (1912), ‘Darley Steps’ (1931), ‘Sonnets and Studies’ 
(1933), and ‘Cinna the Poet’ (1933), is another painstaking craftsman, 
some of whose best lines will always belong to the body of New Zealand 
verse; and ‘Robin Hyde’ (Iris Wilkinson) has recently produced some 
work that, despite its rather heady Swinburnian quality, may be com- 
pared with the best of Mr. Roy Campbell. Her inclusion in Macmillan’s 
Contemporary Poets series set the seal upon a reputation that should last. 
Above all, Miss Wilkinson is a New Zealander, and can pause to reflect: 


Life loves not man, the hills have never loved: 
Over them fruits the moon, aloft, unmoved— 
Yet, thief in beauty’s orchard, man may taste 
The silver windfalls scattered down to waste. 
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This mood only too rarely crops up in the verse of New Zealanders. 
Too many of the writers, even the young writers, are as yet little more 
than weavers of sweet words and carvers of quaint images: Eve Langley, 
Dora Hagameyer, Gloria Rawlinson, Marna Service, J. C. Beaglehole, 
Arnold Cork, E. D. Morgan: they are extremely competent craftsmen, 
but as yet have done little to develop an exclusively New Zealand school. 
Even when Beaglehole studies a ‘Chinese Plate’: 

This cross-hatched fish that swirls upon his plate, 
extravagantly-finned, this lord of blue 

waves, with the lordly tail, imperious eye 
subjecting waters, quintessential fish, 

this dateless fish, fish nonpareil, this fish 
unsprung from sperm, untempted of the bait, 
unravished of the net or cormorant-beak, 
bridegroom of quietness, what does he here? 


The second division of New Zealand verse-writers may be subdivided 
quickly into those who obtained their inspiration from the Imagists; those 
who, like their countrywoman, Katherine Mansfield, follow the gospel 
according to Mr. Middleton Murry; and those who are encouraged by 
the authors of New Signatures. Suffice it to say that A. R. D. Fairburn, 
R. A. K. Mason, Clifton Firth, and C. R. Straubel are typical of the 
Imagist school ; Ian Milner is a fair representative of the Middleton Murry 
coterie; and that Allen Curnow provides a good example of the work of 
the latest generation when he discusses a ‘Doom at Sunrise’: 

Cold snow pain strung tight from peak to peak 
Loins of earth angel-lightened, who shall speak, 
Replying to love out of emptiness 

To beauty from wrenched lips? 

The poised peaks will not fall on us, 


The folded wings of rock not cover us 
In this our day of doom striking. 


The history of the New Zealand novel begins properly with Samuel 
Butler, whose work has already been discussed. Other people wrote 
fiction in the early days, but little of it is remembered. Fergus Hume, 
author of The Mystery of a Hansom Cab, and, it is said, of three similar 
books a year for the rest of his life, was not a New Zealander, but was 
brought to the colony at an early age and educated in Dunedin, where 
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he was later admitted as a barrister and solicitor of the Supreme Court. 
Some years after he migrated to Melbourne and wrote The Mystery, pub- 
lished in 1887, contemporaneously with Sherlock Holmes. There is a point 
to be made here. Hume was definitely a pioneer of the crime story, and 
it should not be wide of the mark to say that as from Conan Doyle 
branched the writers who made mystery intellectual and its scientific solu- 
tion the theme of their books, so from Hume branched the other school, 
the writers of thrillers and shockers. To have been their original is no small 
praise. The sober academies of Otago sent out one who was to practise 
and teach a disturbing art, unrecognized in their syllabus of courses, 
but perhaps not otherwise without devotees; and if some clever craftsman 
among these were to fabricate the model of a hansom cab, it would not 
be unworthy of a place in their museum of relics and memorable trifles. 

There were Vincent Pryke (shades of Wild Will Enderby); ‘Iota’, who 
contributed The Yellow Aster; and B. L. Farjeon, father of Eleanor, 
who spent a few years in Australia and New Zealand as a young man, 
worked for a while with the future Premier, Julius Vogel, on The Otago 
Daily Times, and returned to England to become a popular best seller. 
Many also ran in the early days of the New Zealand novel, but few stayed 
the course. The pioneers of the Dominion really had little time to write 
books. They might snatch moments to record impressions in journals, or 
fugitive verse, or letters home, but novel-writing was a physical impos- 
sibility to people who had to build their own houses and take in each 
other’s washing. At the turn of the last century, however, a pioneer wrote 
a book that should outlive many better-known modern efforts. That was 
Sir George Makgill, who had lived in colourful Auckland since early 
youth, and the book was Outside and Overseas, a realistic, well-constructed 
story of pre-settlement days. Then a Scottish professor, J. Macmillan 
Brown, wrote two utopian romances, Riallaro, the Archipelago of Exiles 
(1901), and Limanora, the Island of Progress (1903),' the special interest of 
which is that they represent the effect of the New Zealand environment 
upon a scholarly and imaginative mind; and it is perhaps significant that 
these books were followed by an accession of interest in novel-writing 
among New Zealanders. 

I have before me a list of over a score of books published in London 
twenty-five to thirty years ago, and obviously designed to be the New 
Zealand novel as The Story of a South African Farm was once and forever 


1 Reissued by the Oxford University Press in 1931. 
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the novel of South Africa. Most of them deal exclusively with scenery 
and pioneers, but most are serious works, the product of a sincere desire 
to reduce the New Zealand environment to its fictional terms. The 
trouble is that most of the earnest authors devote so much space to 
descriptions of mountains and homesteads that they are unable to include 
very much else. William Satchel! was the most successful, and when his 
book The Greenstone Door was reissued in 1936 it had a succés d’estime. ‘This 
novel should be read by any one who is interested in the potentialities 
of the early colonial scene for good fiction-making. 

No considerable novels were published during the war period, but 
Miss Jane Mander’s The Story of a New Kealand River (1920) was a useful 
achievement in that it dealt realistically and critically with the life of the 
timber-men in North Auckland, and it was written so well that local 
novelists since have had no excuse for technical slovenliness. Despite that, 
however, the best-selling New Zealand novels of the last decade have only 
too often been formless and slipshod from the technical viewpoint, and 
scarcely redeemed by their characterization or satire. Why is it that really 
clever young New Zealanders turn to satire first? Perhaps they realize 
the imperfections of their raw young country so well that they cannot 
forbear to accentuate them. Mr. John Brodie, a young man who writes 
under the pen-name ‘John Guthrie’, published in 1935 a novel The Little 
Country that not only sold very well in the Dominion but had considered 
praise from Mr. L. A. G. Strong and Mr. Bonamy Dobrée. This book, 
that might almost have been written by Mr. Linklater, is a rollicking 
yet incisive piece of satire, with some of the best characterization yet 
attempted by a New Zealand writer. But it is essentially the work of 
a man without a plan and in a hurry, and it is an astute reader who can 
say what it is all about. In So They Began Mr. Brodie attempted last year 
to make use of the stock ingredients of New Zealand fiction, but did not 
improve himself. 

With two exceptions, however, Mr. Brodie might be regarded as the 
most considerable New Zealand novelist writing to-day. Miss Nelle M. 
Scanlan’s Pencarrow series of books, that attempt to do for the Dominion 
what Galsworthy did for the English middle-class, Miss Mazo de la Roche 
has done for Canada, and ‘Henry Handel Richardson’ for Australia, have 
enjoyed the largest sales of any native fiction sold in New Zealand, 
and, as novels, are teeming with life and incident, but are marred by a 
journalistic style, and an excess of feminine sentiment. The Pageant of 
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G. B. Lancaster (Miss Edith Lyttelton) is a story of Tasmania, else it 
would assuredly be the best New Zealand novel yet written. 

I have not included Katherine Mansfield among the novelists because 
she wrote short stories, and she must stand alone as the one New Zea- 
lander to date whose literary niche is assured. She was born in Welling- 
ton, daughter of a wealthy merchant banker, and, learning to loathe her 
environment like the plague, fled to London, developed consumption, 
and eventually (but not until it was too late) convinced the editors that 
she could write. One day, when short-story writers are all poets, and 
Messrs. Coppard, Huxley, Strong, Manhood, de la Mare, and Bates 
are distant gods, Katherine Mansfield will probably be honoured as the 
arch-priest of the hierarchy. No novelist has yet translated New Zealand 
into literary black and white, nor has a poet yet discovered what to 
sing that will always be New Zealand, but Katherine Mansfield, in her 
lazy little sketches, has pinned down the fugitive spirit of the country 
like the butterfly it is. 


IV 


Some of the soundest contributors to the literature of New Zealand 
have been writers of travel books, histories, biographies, reminiscences, 
text-books, and other works that are only too often overlooked by the 
literary critic. Some of these, such as the legal writings of Sir John Sal- 
mond, and the academic contributions of Rutherford, Leonard Cockayne, 
A. C. Gifford, C. A. Cotton, J. B. Condliffe, Peter Buck, J. Macmillan 
Brown, and Elsdon Best may be dismissed as unimaginative treatises of 
no literary importance, but passing reference must be made to a number 
of books by New Zealanders that have stood and are likely to stand the 
test of time, not only as expositions of a particular subject, but as minor 
works of literature. 

Two at least are concerned with New Zealanders’ reactions to overseas 
travel, and as such have special importance. Mr. D’Arcy Cresswell’s Poet’s 
Progress (1930) was ‘discovered’ by Arnold Bennett, who referred admirably 
to its ‘direct, Defoe-ish’ style. Mr. Alan Mulgan’s Home: A Colonial’s Adven- 
ture, is also the work of a poet, and expresses the fulfilment of a colonial’s 
expectations of England as pleasantly as any book of the kind that has been 
written. Then Mr. Hector Bolitho’s various works, particularly those 
dealing with royalty and English personages, have an ingenuous yet candid 
quality that could only have been imparted by a New Zealander. 
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Tutira: The Story of a New Zealand Sheep Station, by Mr. W. H. Guthrie- 
Smith, a North Island farmer, will be found in the libraries of Vienna, 
Moscow, and Berlin, and is a remarkable study of New Zealand life from 
the standpoint of the natural historian. Similarly, William Pember 
Reeves’s The Long White Cloud is a description of the Dominion that 
transcends propaganda. Although published many years ago, it is still 
one. of the few books on the country that may be read for its manner as 
well as its matter. Then Dr. J. C. Beaglehole, whose fine work in another 
genre has already been mentioned, published in London last year a short 
book New Zealand that is at once a concise history of the country and an 
essay such as Macaulay might have written had he changed places in 
time with his New Zealander. An idea of Beaglehole’s style may be 
obtained from the following passage, which is a patriot’s: 


Not enough men have died in this land. Not in letters nor in art has life 
crystallized and ennobled itself. But where lakes and torrents rise, where in the 
far gullies and on unscorched hills the bush perpetually and in silence renews its 
green, inviolate life, it may be that the spirit of man also will find renewal—not 
as a thing sought, not with travail nor born from an old despair, but quietly and 
unconsciously as the spring seeps from the moss, or the rimu roots itself in the 
mould, or the fragile clematis appears starred over unattainable slopes. 


New Zealanders have never excelled at the art of self-revelation, but 
F. E. Maning’s Old New Zealand, that describes the experiences of a white 
man who lived among the Maoris, is notable not only for its clear style 
but for its psychological insight; and Mr. Justice Alpers’s Cheerful Yester- 
days is as good in its way as The Story of San Michele. 

New Zealand has not yet produced a distinctive school of dramatists, 
for the simple reason that her theatre has until recently been monopolized 
by second-rate touring companies from overseas, but in Captain Reginald 
Berkeley and Dr. Merton Hodge she has produced two playwrights 
competent enough to delight London audiences, and from the present 
growth of the amateur repertory movement in her main centres she can 
hope for greater things. 


Vv 
It may be profitable to reflect upon the fact that many New Zealand 
writers have had to leave the Dominion before they have achieved 
1 First published in 1863, but many times reprinted. Translated into Danish 1870, and 
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tangible success. It may be that the young human organism must change 
environment at least once during or after adolescence in order to achieve 
full mental and spiritual development. The Germans hold this, and so 
did our fathers, whose pilgrimages and crusades, voyagings and grand 
tours were so often means to notable ends. The world has known few 
stay-at-home geniuses. 

It may be retorted that many eminent British authors produced their 
best work long before they were able to afford foreign travel, but this is 
not exactly correct. Travel from Dorsetshire to London, from Stafford- 
shire to London, from Dublin to London is foreign travel to many young 
British writers. The environment of a small Devon town or Scottish 
village is as different from that of the metropolis as is the environment — 
of, say, Wellington, New Zealand. Admittedly the youthful British are 
luckier in that they do not have to travel so far in miles, but young New 
Zealanders have the offsetting advantage that on their long voyage to 
England they may glimpse half the world. 

After his or her long voyage, and the strange introduction to London 
by, say, Tilbury or Waterloo, and after several weeks of semi-bewilder- 
ment and climbing of stairs to third-floor backs, the young New Zealander 
sits down at desk and thinks of home. He begins to write. And the scene 
he describes springs to life under an emotion-charged pen. As a New 
Zealand writer said recently: 


‘I want to write a novel of New Zealand life. But to do that I should have to 
leave New Zealand after living here for a time, so as to see the country and the 
people in perspective. It is much harder for any one living in the country to 
write about it—it is more than just a matter of picking up local colour. And it 
is much harder to write anything here than in England. There is not the same 
feeling that things are happening all the time, and not the same stimulus to work. 
Being at a distance, and perhaps a little nostalgia, might help me to write a New 
Zealand novel.’ 


This theory was supported later by another New Zealand writer, who 
said that his reason for not writing a novel with a colonial setting was 
the coldness of the country. Not a climatic coldness, he said, but a cold- 
ness of people, of outlook, of feeling. 

The population of New Zealand is no more than that of a large Euro- 
pean city, perhaps that is the explanation. Humanity is as yet lacking in 
this beautiful land. I think it is partly that, and partly pure economics. 
Until recently no books were published in the Dominion, and even now 
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they are rarely issued save at the author’s expense. The sole outlets for 
the local writer are the London publishing market, that must be met on 
its own ground, and the literary pages of Dominion newspapers. Most 
of these print long articles on bookish or historical subjects, and occa- 
sionally they publish short stories. A few accept verse; so that it is possible 
to trace the course of New Zealand’s literature through the channels of 
its publications. New Zealanders have produced a fair body of verse, 
because there has been a place for verse in the local press, and, besides, 
poets have always been willing enough to publish at their relatives’ 
hazard. New Zealanders have written a number of semi-popular works 
of fiction, so designed to meet the demands of London publishers. And 
they have been uniformly successful in their production of what the 
librarians so comprehensively describe as non-fiction books, for the reason 
that the local newspapers have encouraged them to work on factual 
themes. 

I do not think that the writers of New Zealand will work out their 
destiny until such time as New Zealand regularly publishes and reads its 
own books. But that this Dominion will eventually evolve a considerable 
literature, which will be as distinctive in style, matter, and outlook from 
the main stream of English literature as American writing is at the present 
day, I do believe. There are already signs that the New Zealanders, in 
line with their Canadian, Australian, and South African cousins, are 
finding a separate nationhood; and the New Zealand literature of the 
future will be its final expression. 
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MILK FOR THE SHIP 


et and swinging the blue enamelled can, 
The ship’s boy climbed the stony track that ran 
Along the steep firth-side through bracken and ling 
And myrtle, happily sent as ashore to bring 

Milk for the ship. The early sunshine streamed 

Gaily into that Swedish glen that seemed, 

With ferny corries and heather-purpled braes 
Glistening, gossamer-webbed, with dew-caught rays, 
Not too unlike the glens of Ross: and now 

He saw a lonely farm on the hillbrow 

That might have been his own home, snugly set 

In its green patch of hardwon fields. He’d get 

Milk there, for certain: so no need to worry: 

And, anyhow, why should a callant hurry? 

*Twas good to be ashore again and free 

To stretch his legs in walking a bit: the sea 

Was well enough: he’d never quit it now 

For good and all: and yet ’twas fine somehow 

To get away from the ship all on his own 

And scramble up a heathery glen alone, 

With sun-warmed earth, crushed bracken and honeyed ling 
Setting his eager nostrils quivering, 

After cold sea-smells, as when he was young. 


So, shriller still he whistled as he swung 

The empty can at arm’s length: then, quite still, 
He watched a cock-grouse running up the hill 
To covert in the fern. More cautiously 

He crept on slowly, eager again to see 

The glistening bird; but soon a weasel ran 
Almost across his feet. He flung the can 

After it; but the little varmint flashed 

Into the heather; and the can just clashed 
Against a rock. He picked it up; and then 
Climbed soberly up the stiff brae of the glen, 
Too breathless even to whistle: but, nigh the top, 
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Lifting his eyes, came to a startled stop; 
For, watching him with wondering wide eyes 
Was a young lass about his sister’s size— 
Ay, and like Kirsty! Bright as any bird 
She stood in sun-drenched bracken; and he heard 
Her call to him; but could not understand 
A blessed syllable, so waved his hand; 
And she waved back, awaiting, shyly, there, 
With sunlight streaming through her lint-white hair, 
His breathless coming: then with a dreamy smile 
Walked by his side till in a little while 
They reached the farm together. At the gate, 
Pausing, she shyly signed to him to wait; 
And ran indoors for her mother who came out 
With words of greeting; and then turned about 
And led him to the dairy, dark and cold 
After the warm brae-climbing .. . 
| Ten years old, 

He seemed to be now, and just back from school 
And in his mother’s dairy, clean and cool— 
And Kirsty, too! . . . though now she seemed, somehow, 
Less like his sister, this strange lass; and now 
He felt uneasy with her, yet couldn’t keep 
His eyes off—gaping like a silly sheep, 
He was... 

The woman lifted down a pan 
And, tilting it to the lip of his blue can, 
Poured till ’twas brimmed with fresh and creamy milk, 
No paler than the thistledown-gleaming silk 
Of her daughter’s hair. But when, in payment, he 
Held out his pence, they both laughed merrily 
And shook their heads, refusing: blushingly, 
Foolish and shy, as though he’d tried to pay 
His mother, herself, he mumbled and turned away, 
Touching his cap, and set off down the brae. 


Well, if they wouldn’t take the money, he 
Could keep it for himself... 
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He turned, to see 
The girl again on the brae-top, standing there, 
As first he’d seen her, with long lint-white hair 
Translucent in the sunshine, waving farewell: 
When, waving back, he stumbled and nearly fell, 
Spilling the milk; and in confusion turned 
And made back to the ship with cheeks that burned 


Ay, she was just about his sister’s size— 
Yet, there was something different in her eyes... 


WILFRID GIBSON 
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OFF SEASON 
IN A SEA-SIDE RESORT 


IGHT and the cold blind fingers of the wind 
Grope, searching, searching the deserted shore; 
Blind souls seeking what the world is seeking 
And finding nothing more. 
The sobbing ocean shivers on the beaches, 
Chattering the pebbles in a wild lament; 
Gone is the confetti 
And the lanterns on the jetty, 
The awnings on the promenade are rent. 
The horoscope machines 
Rust to tawdry greens: 
The penny fates allotted, the last coin spent. 


Maps in London mafgk it red, 

But breakers curling round the head 

Crack curves of grey with sheets of surging green. 
Charts in London mark the rise 

Of tourists under summer skies; 

But Lord the ferryman, who knows 

Their clean statistics by his grubby fares, 

Stands upon the jetty wall and stares 

While world-deep granite chills his horny toes. 


His is the very depth of foolishness 

That reaches wisdom through its simpleness. 
He has not seen the summer bending 

O’er her child, the earth, defending 

The ball of life with her embrace 

From the mindless timeless winds of space. 

He has not seen her torn from loving, 

Has not seen, in her ungloving, 

The long-nailed fingers of the hand of doom— 
There is no room for doom in his communion. 
Thoughtless he stands upon the edge of life, 
Jutting from granite, more yet less than stone; 
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OFF SEASON 


Above him march the legions of the night, 
Kicking the earth, a particle of mud, 

Not capable of knowing how much pain 
And how much life an atom might contain. 
He feels them treading him among the mud, 
He hears the thunder crack fantastic jokes, 
He sees the cloudy border of their cloaks, 
And, seeing, does not see. 


O, to be he! 

To be within a head that never thought 
Of butting the eternal wall of life; 

To be within a mind that never sought 
To be the hone to sharpen Abram’s knife; 
Never to have urged mankind to this— 
To be a greater being than it is. 

Only to live, know all by ignorance, 

And know that at the end it will be well: 
No hope of heaven but no fear of hell. 


We, who are city-pent 

In a synthetic element, 
Cannot divide 

The great from the everyday, 
Gold from the common clay— 
I doubt if we’ve tried. 

If we found sanity, 

And stripped all humanity 

Of intellect’s vanity 

What would abide? 


We who scream 

When the neat insulation 

Matching the wallpaper 

Suddenly gapes, 

And the primitive spark in primitive darkness 
Escapes; 

We who dream 
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Of a love, but find the flesh dull, 
And wake like a child in the night 
When an imp of imagining shows us her skull; 


When the winds of eternity tear down our summer, our shield, 
Shall we stand on the granite and stare and not know we should yield? 


But Lord the ferryman, who cannot know, 
Knows more than all, for he has heard and seen, 
And sniffed the wind of death and found it keen, 
But does not fear the sharpness of its blow, 

For death mows life; his life is none to mow. 

His life’s a light, his living is its sheen, | 

And when it dies the world will just have been 
A little older; but he will not know. 


His light shines inward, quietly recondite, 

And others see the dark, but not his mind; 

The boarding-house proprietor takes her light 
And makes her bills out, curtly more than kind, 
Then, through the window, sees the empty night. 
‘Death ’s like that’, she says, and draws the blind. 


JOHN H. ELLIOT 
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SEASON’S SAGA 


EN the bright argosies of Spring have gone 
To seek a harbour where some wintry field 
Awaits the freight of primroses they bring, 
Then the great galleons of the Summer throw 
Their golden sails into the Northern sky, 
Only, in turn, to anchor in the woods 
Or moor beside the quaysides of the hills 
To load their hulls with fragrant merchandise, 
The bounty of the year’s maturity. 
Then, in some warm and scented twilight hour, 
When a full-bosomed moon lies drowsily 
Upon the velvet couches of the sky, 
They fly their gallant pennants in farewell 
And, treasure-laden, steal into the dusk 
Of this last night of Summer, and go, thus, 
To carry all our roses to the South. 


Autumn, with pity in her amber eyes, 

Bears Beauty’s basket through the lonely glades 
Whence Spring, the bride, has gone with all her songs, 
And Summer’s wifely hands no more can weave 
Her verdant robes and tapestries of flowers. 

Yet Autumn, sad enchantress, sees the shape 

Of sombre portents grow within her fires, 

And knows her graces but ephemeral. 

The halcyon days are sped. There now prepares 
In those grim solitudes where midnight hunts 
Fugitive dawnings back into the dark, 

A predetermined conflict. Winter makes 

His battle plans and soon will strike his camp 
To lead his ruthless legions from the North. 

So Autumn binds no careless trappings on, 

But brings a martial splendour, gives the trees 
An armoury of bronze and burnished gold, 
Surcoats of saffron, proud encrimsoned plumes, 
That thus they may, in that appointed hour, 
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When through a frosty twilight there shall sound 
The valedictory bugles of the woods, 

Unyielding stand, and, splendidly forlorn, 

Defy the conquering vandals of decay. 


So comes the end. Wild bannerets of cloud 
Surge in the vanguard of the savage host, 
Armed in its might, omnipotent as Death. 
The bridles of the winds are hanging loose, 
Their serried squadrons sweep across the hills, 
And the brave companies of leaf and branch 
Fall to the charging lances of the rain. 
VICTOR ALLAN 
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THE OLD MILL 


ONG years ago men made the mill 

Where widening waters leap and spill 
Over brown boulders, willow-lined; 
The hill-woods lift away behind, 
And over the bridge the coach-road goes; 
Now calm, now troubled, the stream flows 
Beneath—eccentric as those skies 
Spring days from summer plagiarize. 


But time takes all things at its will, 
And time has taken the old grey mill: 
The wheel lies idle, full of sleep, 

The conduit’s gone, and rushes creep 
Along the track where, long ago, 

The prisoned waters used to flow. 


Yet the mill ’s haunted, high and low, 
Haunted with silences, and need 

Of hand, foot, shoulder, death has freed, 

And sights, sounds, smells that come no more: 


No kindly miller stands at door; 

No horses under the stanchion bait, 
Sensing the cart’s increasing weight; 
No drowsy fume of trodden flour; 

No mice to scurry or cats to scour; 
No children stand on holy ground 
Hearing the whirring pulleys sound, 
Or gaze upon the nebulous drift 

Of dim white magic, watch the shift 
From floor to floor of powdered white, 
Get no more hours of awed delight 

At circumrotatory wheel, 

Or watching the churned water steal 
Out of its grip behind the slip, 

When the cup lifts up, then rolls to dip 
Again, on, on, the untiring day. 
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For now the wall’s been torn away, 
And mischievous water goes at will 
Exploring through the hollow mill, 
And then, like one perplexed or sage, 


Resumes its endless pilgrimage. 
JAMES WALKER 


STAR-SCAPE 


O-NIGHT the moon’s a shepherdess, 
With all the stars for sheep, 
And all the night’s long loneliness 
Her watch and ward to keep. 


And some skip in and out of clouds 
Among the hills of heaven, 

And mock Orion’s calm ascent, 
The Plough’s slow-climbing seven. 


There’s Alcor, the unnoticed lamb, 
Beside her mother straying, 

The Cassiopeians, zig-zag-wise, 
Follow-my-leader playing. 


But such a thorough shepherdess 
With all her flock so bright, 

That never a single one the less 
Goes with her through the night. 


And when the young wolf Dawn appears 
With eyes of eager gold, 
The watchful keeper calls her flock 


Star-silently to fold. 
JAMES WALKER 
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THE SENTENCE—SLOW MOTION 


I 


sound we seek our mind to show, 
Another’s mind through sound to know. 


How swift and clear the sentence, but the approach 


How blind, how slow; 


Since the first clod to gesture stirred, 
And the dumb life its brother heard, 

Till the articulate mouthings of the brute 
Moulded a word. 


Could that dim genesis appear 

Beneath the syllables we hear, 

And as retarded movement leads the eye 
So take the ear, 


Like some fast-rooted weed of the slime 
The struggling sense would seem to climb, 
That from the obliterate element of its birth 
Elides sublime; 


(For not more subtly each to each 
Water and air together reach, 

And their immediate being interchange 
Than thought and speech.) 


I 

The Lily-seed, 

The mere’s dark crypt resigning, 
Through the soft slur of the mud 

By its own need 

The light of heaven divining, 

Shapes thus the enfolded bud 

That in a close, a shadowy hour, 

Still to the sway of the stream inclining, 
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Bears upward through the flood 

Its immanent and illumined dower; 

And through translucent glooms entwining, 
By gradual twilit waters, half aware, 
Drawn to its pale epiphany by a power 
Fulfilled of the moon’s remoter shining, 
Idly at ease irradiate on the air 

Evolves the express and absolute flower. 


DOROTHY ROWE 
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PROSPERO IN MILAN 


And thence retire me to my Milan, where 
Every third thought shall be my grave. 


I 
VERY third thought! Yet surely there’d be room 
For many a thought of life to charm him still 
—Admired Miranda in her matron bloom; 
Old friends to meet, old devoirs to fulfil; 
The folk who’d crowd beneath his balcony 
To see their learned lord, so strangely found; 
The healing herbs he’d still brew cunningly; 
Warm wine and music’s soothing silver sound. 


II 
And those far-sighted hours, when lone, apart 
He’d deem he paced again the Island’s shore, 
When potent dreams of his old Potent Art 
Would buried staff and deep-drowned book restore .. . 
—If the Last Guest broke on that pondering, 
If then, with noiseless wing, the Angel came, 
Not death, but rich Sea-Change, he’d seem to bring 
And Ariel, not Azrael, be his name! 


G. M. HORT 
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DR. JOHNSON ON SCHOOLS AND 
SCHOOLMASTERS! 
By GUY BOAS 


O make manifest the feelings of Dr. Johnson on the subject of school- 
mastering, one cannot do better than quote the following two pas- 
sages which occur in the Doctor’s Life of Milton and his Life of Blackmore: 
This is the period of Milton’s life from which his biographers feel inclined to 
shrink. They are unwilling that Milton should be degraded to a schoolmaster; 
but, since it cannot be denied that he taught boys, one finds out that he taught 
for nothing, and another that his motive was only zeal for the propagation of 
learning and virtue; and all tell what they do not know to be true, only to excuse 
an act which no wise man will consider as in itself disgraceful. His father was 
alive; his allowance was not ample; and he supplied its deficiencies by an honest 
and useful employment. 


Of Blackmore he writes: 

In some part of his life, it is not known when, his indigence compelled him to 
teach a school, an humiliation with which, though it certainly lasted but a little 
while, his enemies did not forget to reproach him, when he became conspicuous 
enough to excite malevolence; let it be remembered to his honour, that to have 
been once a schoolmaster is the only reproach which all the perspicacity of malice, 
animated by wit, has ever fixed upon his private life. 


As is usual with big minds, Johnson could see the other side. He makes 
bold to suggest that to be a schoolmaster is not necessarily a mark of 
fraudulence or a broad arrow which points to criminal depravity or 
social extinction. The excuses, nevertheless, which he proffers are of so 
equivocal a nature that to say that they damn the pedagogic profession 
with faint praise is to exalt them extravagantly. In the case of Milton, 
the best that can be said of his humiliation is that ‘he taught for nothing, 
and that his motive was only to propagate learning and virtue’. In the 
case of Blackmore to have been a schoolmaster is the only blot discernible 
upon his private life, which is as much as to say that the recording Angel 
could only have admitted him through the Celestial Gates with a clean 
sheet on condition that the fact that he had disgraced himself by helping 
young children to an understanding of the world was overlooked in view 
of his otherwise satisfactory conduct. 


1 Presidential address delivered at Lichfield to the Johnson Society, 18 Sept. 1937, the anni- 
versary of Johnson’s birthday. 
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Even allowing for ‘other times, other manners’ for the wretched pit- 
tances paid to teachers—in former days a cause as well as the effect of the 
low opinion in which they were held—and allowing for the fact that 
although their material position has been by now so greatly improved 
the prejudice against their calling has not entirely vanished, one cannot 
help rubbing one’s eyes in amazement that less than two hundred years 
ago, in the hey-day of that epoch of sanity and good taste, the eighteenth 
century, one of the greatest Englishmen who adorned that era could 
have held what to-day must seem so astonishing a view of a profession at 
once so necessary, so innocent, and so important. 

To judge fully of Johnson’s attitude to schoolmasters one must start 
from his earliest schooldays when as a pupil he was brought into contact 
with the teaching profession. 

The first contact recorded by Boswell was with a schoolmistress, when 
the years of Dr. Johnson, three in number, were more tender than his 
passions. 


One day, when the servant who used to be sent to school to conduct him home 
had not come in time, he set out by himself, though he was then so near-sighted 
that he was obliged to stoop down on his knees to take a view of the kennel before 
he ventured to step over it. The schoolmistress, afraid that he might miss his way, 
or fall into the kennel, or be run over by a cart, followed him at some distance. 
He happened to turn about and perceive her. Feeling her careful attentions as 
an insult to his manliness, he ran back to her in a rage, and beat her, as well as 
his strength would permit. 


Could modern psychology, were it to ponder this episode, refrain from 
drawing its professional conclusions? What sub-conscious inhibitions, 
what life-long complexes, might not be related to this infantile skirmish? 
Was not Dr. Johnson determined ever after this episode to keep women 
in their proper place, twenty-four years later causing even his forty- 
seven-year-old bride to weep as they rode to Church? Was not Dr. John- 
son ever afterwards of a fiercely independent nature, abhorring patronage, 
and pummelling Lord Chesterfield with words as he pummelled this 
officious schoolma’am with blows? Did not in years to come those illus- 
trious and brilliant colleagues of the Literary Club quail when the in- 
dignant eyes of the Doctor were turned upon them, just as that poor 
frightened female must have quailed when that terrific three-year-old 
figure happening to turn about perceived her? I imagine her standing 
transfixed with terror as the future champion of talk and letters ran back 
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in his rage to beat her, and with awe-struck compassion I picture her, 
after a wild but decisive correction, a symbol of her humiliated sex and 
profession, lying prostrate in the kennel. 

One other instance of child-Johnson’s impact on feminine discipline 
is told by Boswell, in which another victory, but of a subtler nature, 
rested with the Doctor. Mrs. Johnson, his mother, we are told, ‘one 
morning put the Common Prayer book into his hands, pointed to the 
Collect for the day, and said “‘Sam, you must get this by heart”. She went 
upstairs, leaving him to study it: but by the time she had reached the 
second floor, she heard him following her. ‘“‘What’s the matter?” said she. 
“T can say it’’, he replied; and repeated it distinctly though he could not 
have read it more than twice.’ One must not be cynical; one ought to 
assume that Mrs. Johnson set Sam to learn his Collect only because she 
wished him to possess that benefit: but all of us who rejoice in the posses- 
sion of young children know that there are times when it is convenient 
for them to be quiet and to leave us in peace. What then could have been 
more shattering, as the lady reached the second floor, than the sound of 
those pattering steps, and what answer more devastating to the irritable 
question ‘What’s the matter?’ than the distinct and faultless repetition 
of the holy words? 

These two incidents are mentioned by Boswell as anecdotes of John- 
son’s childhood. The first official record of schooling comes a little later— 
‘He was first taught to read English by Dame Oliver, a widow, who kept 
a school for young children in Lichfield.’ This dame was presumably 
the victim of the first anecdote. If this is so, neither side bore resentment, 
for it was Dame Oliver who out of the kindness and pride of her heart 
brought him the famous present of gingerbread when later he set out for 
Oxford, exclaiming, ‘He was the best scholar I ever had’, which compli- 
ment Johnson rated ‘as high a proof of his merit as he could conceive’, 
though whether he was referring to the Dame’s encomium or to her 
gingerbread Boswell’s wording does not make clear. 

With reference to Boswell’s brief but vivid account of Johnson’s at- 
tendance at Lichfield school under the headmastership of Mr. Hunter 
one cannot resist comment on the two famous pictures—Johnson being 
borne triumphantly to school supported by three of his schoolfellows, and 
Johnson, for winter diversion, being drawn upon the ice by a boy bare- 
footed who pulled him along by a garter. 

These two laborious feats on the part of Johnson’s chums I have always 
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found vastly intriguing. What hold had Johnson over that trio that nowa- 
days would have saved him a busfare? Was it really nothing but their 
intuitive reverence for embryonic genius that made them carry him? If 
so, they were youths endowed with remarkable powers of reverence. We 
are adjured by the Victorian poet to ‘love the highest when we see it’, but 
even he did not insist that we must carry the highest—let alone the biggest 
—upon our backs. I fancy we should take notice of the ten quiet words 
which open the sentence, ‘His favourites used to receive very liberal 
assistance from him’—Ah, did they? ‘Well it all depends on the money’, 
as the taxi-driver remarked when asked to catch a train. I dare say a 
number of us in our schooldays would have been prepared to shoulder a 
pretty heavy weight if it had meant that our Virgil in return was con- 
strued for us. So perhaps the motive of reverence among that trio was 
not undiluted. Anyway it makes a charming picture, especially if the 
All-Highest discharged his debt during the actual process of transporta- 
tion, expounding the niceties of Ovid’s elegiac description of Arion on the 
dolphin’s back to his puffing and panting supporters, or computing for 
them the number of parasangs marched by Xenophon in that day’s lesson 
in comparison with the number achieved by themselves. 

But if I have always been enthralled by the transportation picture, that 
of the ice and the garter has intrigued me even more. ‘He never joined 
with the other boys in their ordinary diversion: his only amusement was 
in winter, when he took a pleasure in being drawn upon the ice by a boy 
bare-footed, who pulled him along by a garter fixed round him; no very 
easy operation as his size was remarkably large.’ If this was the Doctor’s 
only diversion, and if he only partook of it during winter, and then only 
if there was ice, and that ice held, and held him, on what fraction of the 
days in the year would he be able to be diverted? Through how many 
hours of summer, autumn, spring, and unfrozen winter had he to wait 
in patient, wistful looking-forward to his solitary treat? How did the boy 
who pulled him enjoy walking barefooted upon the ice, and for how long 
did he have to keep it up? Was it until his feet were turned to ice-blocks, 
and his toes to stalactites? The garter I am assured by an eighteenth- 
century expert must have been not the short elastic band we now think 
of, but a leather strap of some length. About what part of the Doctor’s 
person it was attached is a matter for conjecture; but, however it was 
fixed, if it had been given an awkward and unexpected tug, one can- 
not but imagine a catastrophe occurring; and the future Doctor being 
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no more fortunate than his compeer, Mr. Pickwick, on that famous 
occasion when a large mass of ice disappeared, and ‘Mr. Pickwick’s hat, 
gloves, and handkerchief floating in the water were all of Mr. Pickwick 
that anybody could see’. To think of such a calamity befalling boy- 
Johnson on what was perhaps the only day in the year when climatic 
conditions permitted his diversion is a reflection pathetic beyond words. 

Johnson throughout his life was strongly in favour of corporal punish- 
ment for pupils. ‘I would rather’, he said, ‘have a rod to be the general 
terror to all, to make them learn, than tell a child, if you do thus, or thus, 
you will be more esteemed than your brothers or sisters. The rod produces 
an effect which terminates in itself. The child is afraid of being whipped, 
gets his task, and there’s an end on’t; whereas, by exciting emulation and 
comparisons of superiority you lay the foundation of lasting mischief; 
you make brothers and sisters hate each other.’ Johnson’s Headmaster, 
Mr. Hunter, agreed with the Doctor, though he justified his view more 
tersely. ‘And this I do’, said Mr. Hunter, as he flogged his boys unmerci- 
fully, ‘to save you from the gallows’. 

If master and pupil were in accord on such a fundamental, it is little 
wonder that the Doctor was appreciative of Mr. Hunter’s nurture of him. 
When asked one day by Mr. Langton how he acquired so accurate a 
knowledge of Latin, he replied: ‘My master whipt me very well. Without 
that, Sir, I should have done nothing.’ It is probably no more than an 
exaggeration of the truth. Like so many boys destined in later years to 
exert strong mental powers and to live the exhausting life of the imagina- 
tion, Johnson, when at school, had evidently a full share of that protective 
instinct which makes such children forbear to overstrain their gifts in 
childhood. Johnson was tough enough to survive the crude stimulant 
applied. But it is one of the ugliest tragedies of education—not totally 
extinct even in these more enlightened and humaner days—that a sensitive 
child, destined by Nature to develop brilliant intellectual and artistic 
gifts in maturity, may have that tender promise blighted, that sensitive 
growth withered and stunted, by the crude blundering methods, the harsh 
ignorant discipline, of those teachers who are themselves incapable of 
learning the first lesson of their calling. 

At the age of fifteen, on the advice of a clerical cousin, Johnson was 
transferred from Lichfield to spend a year at a school at Stowbridge in 
Worcestershire. Application had previously been made for him to become 
a scholar and assistant master under the Reverend Samuel Lea, Head- 
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master of a school in Shropshire. Lea, having declined that honour, 
recorded nevertheless in extreme old age as a memorable feather in his 
cap that ‘he was very near having that great man for his scholar’. 

At Stowbridge Johnson seems to have benefited little. He is said to have 
rendered the Headmaster, Mr. Wentworth, some help in teaching the 
smaller boys, but to have had the opportunity of learning little new for 
himself. ‘I had brought enough with me to carry me through’, he said. 
Mr. Wentworth was ‘very severe’ with him, and Johnson did not ‘reverence’ 
him, which sums up a not infrequent relationship between a certain type 
of master and boy. Summarizing his dual experience at Lichfield and 
Stowbridge, Johnson later says, ‘At one I learnt much in the school but 
little from the master; at the other I learnt much from the master but 
little in the school’. Whatever it was that Johnson learnt at Stowbridge, 
one suspects that it was taught him—perhaps in the matter of keeping his 
temper—by his young pupils, which would not be the first or last time that 
a master has had a chance of being knocked into shape by his class. 

Yet on the whole there is every reason to think that so long as, and in 
so far as, he was a pupil at school, Johnson’s schooldays were compara- 
tively happy. Indeed he remarked on one occasion in later life that ‘a boy 
at school was the happiest of human beings’. Certainly if we compare our 
knowledge of his school life with the misery recorded of Shelley at Eton, 
or the quaking fears chronicled by Charles Lamb at Christ’s Hospital, or 
the dissatisfaction registered by Mr. Winston Churchill with his days at - 
Harrow, one feels that the Doctor was more fortunate at this stage of his 
life than many other eminent men have been. It was only when the hands 
of the clock moved on, when he passed from the stool of the taught to 
the desk of the teacher, when, in fact, the boy-hero, borne aloft upon the 
triple pillar of his comrades, came to be transformed into the indigent 
usher at Market Bosworth, that the shades of the prison-house began to 
close, and Johnson developed towards schools that almost morbid anti- 
pathy which remained clampt upon his shoulders like a brooding terror. 

Having entered as a Commoner of Pembroke College when he was nine- 
teen, Johnson was placed under the tutorship of a Mr. Jorden. From the 
first he was a source of alarm to the College authorities whose nerves were 
probably shaken by the first interview. 


‘Mr. Johnson’, writes Boswell, ‘seemed very full of the merits of his son, and 
told the company he was a good scholar and poet, and wrote Latin verses. His 
figure and manner appeared strange to them; but he behaved modestly, satsilent, 
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till upon something which occurred in the course of conversation, he suddenly 
struck in and quoted Macrobius; thus he gave the first impression of that more 
extensive reading in which he had indulged himself.’ 

The account of the interview here stops as abruptly as no doubt did the 
interview. The apprehension of Mr. Jorden is easily imagined. I think of 
him sitting there complacently tolerating Mr. Johnson senior’s paternal 
garrulity. How many fathers had prattled thus of their sons before to Mr. 
Jorden! But suddenly the focal point is changed. The father’s high- 
pitched, excited babble is interrupted: a deeper voice intervenes, a voice 
at which the smile of complacent tolerance vanishes: all eyes are turned 
nervously from father to son, to hear that sudden quotation from Macro- 
bius which explodes among the company like a shell in a chicken-run. 
The eyes of Mr. Jorden shut while his mouth opens: conscious that the 
reading of his pupil is possibly more extensive than that in which he, Mr. 
Jorden, has indulged himself, he excuses himself and hurries in con- 
sternation from the room. 

‘Mr. Jorden was a worthy man,’ said Johnson to Boswell, ‘but a heavy man, and 
I did not profit much by his instruction. Indeed, I did not attend him much. 
The day after I came to College I waited upon him, then staid away four. On 
the sixth, Mr. Jorden asked me why I had not attended. I answered I had been 
sliding in Christ Church meadow. And this I said with as much nonchalance as I 
am now talking to you.’ 


Poor Mr. Jorden! Think of him, waiting those four days when Johnson 
did not come, pacing his study uneasily, wringing his hands despairingly, 
and wondering what on earth was to be done. Even on the sixth day, 
when he finally summoned up courage to ask Johnson why he did not 
attend him, he did not dare to send for him. He had just been fortunate 
enough, perhaps, to meet him in the quadrangle after dinner, when the 
tutor’s courage was at its highest. He questioned his pupil’s absence with 
apologetic civility. The answer was even more shattering than Macrobius: 
‘I was sliding in Christ Church meadow.’ How could Mr. Jorden know 
that winter sports were his pupil’s one diversion, and this was the sole 
temptation which could keep him from his books? It was unfortunate for 
Mr. Jorden that the ice should have held so early in Johnson’s Oxford 
career. But, anyway, the explanation together with the nonchalance were 
overwhelming, and Mr. Jorden said no more. 

Nor did Johnson cease from being a puzzling pupil, and a perpetual 
thorn in the side of his tutor. “The fifth of November’, we are told, ‘was 
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at that time kept with great solemnity at Pembroke College, and exercises 
upon the subject of the day were required.’ Boswell regrets that Johnson 
neglected to perform his exercise, for he thinks that his ‘Vivacity of imagi- 
nation and force of language would probably have produced something 
sublime upon the Gunpowder Plot’. Johnson, however, apologized for 
his neglect by producing ‘a short copy of verses, entitled Somnium, contain- 
ing a common thought: that the muse had come to him in his sleep, and 
whispered, that it did not become him to write on such subjects as politicks; 
he should confine himself to humbler themes’. “The versification of this 
poem’, we are assured, ‘was truly Virgilian’, which one must hope was 
some compensation to Mr. Jorden for being deprived of the essay due to 
him on the pyrotechnical career of Guy Fawkes. 

But the most deadly blow dealt by Johnson to Mr. Jorden was when it 
was proposed that Johnson’s friend Taylor should join him at Pembroke. 
Johnson would have welcomed the companionship of his friend, ‘but he 
fairly told Taylor that he could not, in conscience, suffer him to enter 
where he knew he could not have an able tutor’. Having inquired round 
the University, he found that Mr. Bateman of Christ Church was held in 
highest esteem, and Taylor was accordingly entered at Christ Church. 

It was while attending the lectures of this Mr. Bateman that Johnson’s 
poverty caused his feet to appear through his shoes, so that some pitying 
undergraduate placed that new pair at his door which Johnson indignantly 
flung out of the window. Whether he so disposed of the new shoes from 
pride, or, as Boswell ingeniously suggests, from an asceticism akin to that 
of St. Ignatius Loyola, is uncertain. But, in any case, his poverty so in- 
creased that after three years at the College he was forced by lack of funds 
to depart, no doubt to the unbounded relief of his distracted tutor. 

Boswell, like a fond mother who cannot bear even to recall the pangs 
suffered by her darling, hurries furtively over the usherdom of Market 
Bosworth in two grieving paragraphs. His idol, now left forlorn by the 
recent death of his father and in urgent need of maintenance, arrived at 
the school on foot, hated the drudgery, quarrelled with the patrons, and 
after suffering for a few months much ‘complicated misery’, departed in 
horror. Yet, artist that he is, Boswell cannot help inserting a brief extract 
from a letter written by Johnson which lays bare in a few lines the full 
wretchedness of his soul. He compares his experience with that of the 
poet who described the dull sameness of his existence in the words ‘Vitam 
continet una dies’, his day is as unvaried as the note of the cuckoo; he 
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does not know whether it is more disagreeable for him to teach or the 
boys to learn. 

It is a mournful picture, and none the less so for being far, I fear, from 
unique. Many a man of-high intellectual gifts has lamented the bonds of 
usherdom, none perhaps more poignantly than Carlyle, quoted by Birk- 
beck Hill in connexion with Johnson’s similar feelings: 


‘The despicable wretchedness of teaching’, wrote Carlyle, in his twenty-fourth 


year, when he was himself a teacher, ‘can be known only to those who have tried 
it, and to Him who made the heart and knows it all. One meets with few spectacles 
more afflicting than that of a young man with a free spirit, with impetuous though 
honourable feelings, condemned to waste the flower of his life in such a calling; 
to fade in it by slow and sure corrosion of discontent: and at last obscurely and 
unprofitably to leave, with an indignant joy, the miseries of a world which his 
talents might have illustrated and his virtues adorned.’ 


_ T. E. Brown has expressed the same view in poetry, Sir Hugh Walpole in 
a novel, and Mr. Bernard Shaw never misses an opportunity in a Preface 
of saying the same sort of thing and a great deal more. Can a lexico- 
grapher, a philosopher, a journalist, a poet, and a novelist, if they all feel 
and say the same thing, be wrong? Let us see; but let us wait to see till 
we have followed Johnson to the end of his pedagogic career when he 
himself became no less than a school proprietor. 

Having, at the age of twenty-seven, married the mature Mrs. Porter, he 
hired a large house near Lichfield for the purpose of starting in it what 
he termed a ‘private academy’. ‘At Edial, near Lichfield, in Stafford- 
shire’, the advertisement ran, ‘Young gentlemen are boarded and taught 
the Latin and Greek languages by Samuel Johnson.’ ‘Johnson is an auld 
dominie,’ sneered Lord Auchinleck, ‘he keeped a schule and cau’d it an 
acaadamy.’ 

In one sense the Academy proved particularly private: it never con- 
tained more than three pupils. One of them was the famous David Gar- 
rick, one his brother George, and the third was a Mr. Offely, a shadowy 
young gentleman ‘of good fortune, who died early’. In another sense the 
academy proved less private than Johnson might have wished. From 
Garrick’s account ‘Johnson’s oddities of manner and uncouth gesticula- 
tions could not but be the subject of merriment to his pupils; and in parti- 
cular the young rogues used to listen at the door of his bedchamber, and 
peep through the keyhole, that they might turn into ridicule his tumul- 
tuous and awkward fondness for Mrs. Johnson, whom he used to name by 
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the familiar appellation of Tetty or Tetsey’. Severe as may be the normal 
trials of a schoolmaster, Dr. Johnson may be pardoned if this exceptionally 
testing predicament prejudiced him finally and fatally against the pro- 
fession. To make love to a lady twice one’s years, a lady, moreover, de- 
scribed as ‘flaring and fantastic in her dress, very fat, with a bosom of 
more than ordinary protuberance, and swelled cheeks of florid red, pro- 
duced by thick painting, and increased by the liberal use of cordials’, with 
Master David Garrick eyeing one through the keyhole, is to put school 
discipline to a test from which the most invulnerable preceptor can hardly 
be expected to emerge unshaken. 

The Academy lasted for a year and a half, and whether the concentrated 
attention which the Doctor must have been able to give during that period 
to the instruction of his three pupils was responsible for the early demise 
of Mr. Offely remains a matter for speculation: the effect of the academy 
on Johnson himself and on Garrick is, however, certain. After the eighteen 
months of its existence they fled, both of them, to London, one to attempt 
and achieve fame by letters, the other upon the stage; and it is a graphic 
comment on the effect which school has on certain temperaments, this 
picture of the famous pupil and famous master, both riding away as 
fast as their horses could carry them in their mutual distress. ‘We 
rode and tied’, said Garrick in after years, ‘Why yes,’ said Johnson, 
‘that was the year when I came to London with twopence-halfpenny 
in my pocket, and thou, Davy, with three-halfpence in thine.’ Two Dick 
Whittingtons, in fact, they were, and the mind cannot but linger with 
entertainment over the dual eruption and escape. Did Garrick strike 
against the Doctor’s instruction, and ride off with the Doctor in pur- 
suit: or did Johnson, unable to bear teaching Garrick further, fly in 
desperation with Garrick after him? In either case I am certain that 
when they caught one another up everything was forgiven in the rapture 
of decision that nothing, no nothing, would induce them to turn their 
horses’ heads back to Lichfield and lessons: but Hey ho! at the briskest of 
trots for London, for Reynolds, for Burke, for Goldsmith, for Sheridan, 
for Colman, for Hogarth, for Boswell, for the mellow splendours of the 
‘Club’, and the rapturous triumphs of Drury Lane. 

Now how can it be that Johnson’s whole attitude to schools, school- 
mastering, and school discipline, of which his fierce approval of the rod is 
only one illustration, is so totally at variance with that of the many school- 
teachers who nowadays, I rejoice to think in increasing numbers, find their 
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life’s happiness in their work, unlimited opportunities of friendship with 
their present and past pupils, the joy of contact with all that makes the 
intellectual life delightful, and who, while they must keep such a reason- 
able discipline as common sense requires, no longer feel any need to lay . 
about them with physical violence to preserve order? 

It is true that the profession, though not richly endowed in gold, is very 
much better paid than in the days of Johnson. The ‘beggarly usher’ has 
changed into the Burnham-scale teacher who, though he may still grumble, 
has surely little cause to despise his earnings, and who, when his holidays are 
taken into consideration, is often an object of envy rather than contempt 
among members of other trades. It should be noted, however, that it was 
never on the score of the poverty involved that Dr. Johnson grumbled at 
usherdom. That feature may have been a factor in his mind, but, if so, 
his pride restrained him from mentioning it, though one is inclined to 
think that in the case of men of his temperament, the money factor really 
did weigh for little, or was, at any rate, swallowed up in grievances vastly 
more painful. ; 

It is also true that the whole relationship between masters and boys has 
changed nowadays to such an extent that it is hard to compare life in those 
old-fashioned schools, where perpetual warfare between teacher and pupil 
was taken for granted, with modern schools where staff and pupils do their 
best to jog along together, acknowledging without humbug to one another 
that life is a difficult business, that neither boys nor masters are perfect or 
omniscient, and that it is up to each side to help the other to be as happy, 
as healthy, and as good as for human nature is possible. 

Since masters have come down from their perches of pomposity and up 
from their dungeons of usherdom, since, in fact, they have resolved to so 
great a degree their complexes both of superiority and inferiority, boys, I 
think, have become correspondingly more humane, well-mannered, and 
sensible, and the phrase ‘young barbarians’, which used freely to be applied 
to them, has become a silly libel in all cases to-day where they are properly 
handled. 

Nevertheless, even in the happier, humaner, politer, more sensible, and 
more affluent schools of to-day, one still cannot imagine Dr. Johnson either 
contented or successful as a teacher. The reason surely is that there is a 
certain type of temperament which schoolmastering will never suit either 
in the eighteenth century, the twentieth, or any other. In the first place 
Dr. Johnson had that nature, not disagreeable or haughty, but simply so 
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constructed, which has no liking for children. ‘We may be excused,’ one 
remembers his saying to Mrs. Thrale, ‘for not caring much about other 
people’s children, for there are many who care very little about their own 
children . . . I myself should not have had much fondness for a child of 
my own... at least, I never wished to have a child.’ This is a sad saying, 
as a man might say he never wished the sun to shine or the stars to come 
out at night. But there it is, and even if against his wishes a child had 
come the Doctor’s way, one doubts its having had much of a time: it 
would have been safer to turn up at Silas Marner’s. 

Secondly, it is the old question of taking a razor to cut a grindstone. 
Boswell, who was far indeed from being the fool that Macaulay suggested, 
put the case well, though he did not see all that the problem contains, 
when he wrote: 


Dr. Johnson’s own acquisitions had been made by fits and starts, by violent 
irruptions into the regions of knowledge; and it could not be expected that his 
impatience would be subdued, and his impetuosity restrained, so as to fit him for 
a quiet guide to novices. The art of communicating instruction, of whatever kind, 
is much to be valued; and I ever thought that those who devote themselves to 
this employment, and do their duty with diligence and success, are entitled to very 
high respect from the community. . . . Yet I am of opinion that the greatest 
abilities are not only not required for this office but render a man less fit for it. 


This is good sense, but it rules out, alas, all men of first-rate ability from 
school-teaching, and condemns the young wholly to instruction by the 
mediocre and second rate. Can we, with contentment, leave the last word 
thus? I do not think either that we ought, or that we need. I dif- 
ferentiate very sharply between a certain type of first-rate ability which 
will always be miserable and useless for schoolmastering, and another 
type, equally first rate, which it is as desirable to have teaching in a school 
as it is certain that its possessor will be happy and successful in that occupa- 
tion. If a man’s ability, or, as in the case of Johnson and Carlyle, his 
genius, is incompatible with a comprehensive joie de vivre, the spirit which, 
in age as in youth, enjoys the various and changing flash-lights of con- 
temporary life as sincerely as the fixed stars of Literature and Art, 
then let that man shun school-children like the plague, for as surely as 
the plague they will kill him. 

But ifa man happens to be endowed with a widely happy, sympathetic, 
and nonchalant spirit, then, whether he has first-rate talent or even genius, 
he has nothing to fear, and the profession everything to gain, by his be- 
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coming a dominie, for his natural élan vital will spring triumphantly over 
the walls of his classroom into the infinite liberty of spiritual space, and his 
routine will no more confine his genius within a prison than Charles 
Lamb’s genius was fettered by the walls of his office in the India House. 

Of course Milton was bound to fail as a schoolmaster, but if some one 
else, not inferior to but differing from Milton in respect of his genius, had 
tried the game, I am positive that he would not have failed, nor failed also 
to write his plays. 

A great man was Johnson, almost as great in his particular way as 
Shakespeare, but differing in such a degree from Shakespeare that the 
two seem an instance of Nature showing her infinite capacity for invention. 
If you were to want a Chairman to dominate some mammoth company, 
or a Director to direct and terrify some totalitarian State, Johnson would 
be your man. But if you wanted some one to write you A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, and to understand your children, Johnson, who neither 
appreciated the Dream nor children, would not be equipped, and you 
would have to call in the other. 

So ride on Johnson, with Garrick, to the lights of London, there to fight 
your battles, and win them, with the printers, and the publishers, and the 
peers, and the public: compile your dictionary and rule your Club, ex- 
pose the Cock Lane Ghost, lay Macpherson and Lord Chesterfield low, 
be complimented by your Sovereign in the Library, write poems, and 
tragedy, and criticism, whose energetic sanity endures the test of time, 
and—above all—live a life which gave to Boswell the finest protagonist 
biographer has ever had; but leave to others the understanding, the teach- 
ing, and the love of children. For we cannot but remember that with your 
great honesty it was you yourself who said, ‘At least, I never wished to 
have a child’. 


ENGLISH TEACHING IN THE CLASS-ROOM 
By J. E. HALES 
F the criticisms so often levelled at the teaching of English the most 
common seems to be that it has not yet found itself, lacks purpose 
and plan, tends in fact to be aimless. Mr. H. G. Wells once suggested that 
a team of picked collaborators, working under a skilful organizer, might 
produce, after some ten years of labour, the ideal ‘course’ in English lan- 
guage and literature. Or, as a writer in the Times Educational Supplement 
put it a few years ago, ‘It is vitally important that a new tradition of Eng- 
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lish teaching should be founded. A calculated programme, a coherent 
programme, a limited programme, a programme of which all pupils and 
all teachers know the outline—these are the needs of English teaching. . . . 
A comparison with Mathematics is illuminating. The methods of Mathe- 
matics teaching are certain and, allowing for a healthy variation, uniform, 
A pupil’s progress is along a high road’. ‘We are not yet in sight of any- 
thing like finality in our methods’ said Professor Dover Wilson recently, 
At the present time planning is in demand in every department of life. Is 
more uniformity of plan what the teaching of English chiefly needs? 

Agreement on certain points has been reached through experience since 
English became a recognized school subject. The identification of English 
with Grammar, which proved such a failure in the elementary schools, 
lapsed long ago. There is less tendency now to waste precious time in 
premature teaching about English—figures of speech, derivations, proverbs 
and allusions and so forth, which is not of immediate practical value. It 
is recognized that concentration on correction of mistakes may inhibit not 
only mistakes but almost everything else. ‘Not enough mistakes made in 
this composition’ was proposed by G. Y. Elton, in his suggestive and 
hilarious book Teaching English, as ‘a good sort of criticism to make fairly 
often.’ English has shared with other school subjects in the general move- 
ment towards realism. 

But before basing an appeal for further delimitation of method upon 
the analogy of other subjects it should be remembered that English is 
altogether unlike other subjects. In these the teacher starts from scratch 
and has the field to himself. He knows where he is to begin and where he 
is to end; his task is not complicated by help or hindrance from outside. 
The English teacher has not got the field to himself. He has to co-ordinate 
his work with that of a potent but fitful ‘unofficial helper’, the ‘natural 
method’, the fact that English is the mother tongue. He has to mend and 
extend what has been learnt independently of him. While his colleagues 
are laying foundations he is expected to complete an edifice. It is com- 
monly assumed that he should endow his pupils with a ‘thorough mastery’ 
of English. Such mastery involves power to think clearly on a relatively 
high plane of thought. He is thus required to provide a general intellectual 
discipline and ‘to broaden and deepen the child’s understanding of life’. 

In the face of such responsibilities it should reassure him to reflect that, 
after all, proficiency in English was capable of attainment before the 
teacher of English appeared on the scene. If we ask how, it is difficult to 
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find a more explicit answer than simply ‘by practice’. Some practice in 
English is the birthright of every native of England; English, as the mother 
tongue, teaches itself—up to a point. But the ‘unofficial helper’ is a 
creature of circumstance. In unfavourable circumstances, of sluggish 
mind or adverse environment, the point up to which English teaches itself 
is soon reached. Genuine practice ceases and stagnation ensues. But 
practice under such influences as helpful personal contacts, the habit of 
reading, accessibility of books, the desire to get knowledge and under- 
standing; practice in the widest sense of the term, including observation, 
close thinking and the exercise of imagination together with constant 
search for fit expression; such practice brings fulfilment. 

This fait accompli gives the teacher his cue. His aim will be to substitute 
favourable for less favourable circumstances and so to reinforce the ‘un- 
official teacher’ and induce fruitful practice. This requires much imagina- 
tion and skill, and if English teaching is aimless it is generally because the 
teacher has not really succeeded in changing the circumstances, but lets 
his pupils continue to read and write and talk much as they might if there 
were no teaching. Practice is what is required but it must be concentrated, 
organized, purposeful practice. As Dr. Ballard has well said in his book 
Teaching the Mother Tongue, ‘Practice, whether in essay writing, or in pen- 
manship or in anything else, does not necessarily bring improvement: 
no progress takes place unless practice is supported by a desire to improve, 
an effort to improve, and a general attitude of vigilance and self criticism’. 

The business of the teacher is, then, to organize and give reality to the 
practice; checking and clinching the work of the ‘unofficial teacher’, re- 
forming him but not altogether; establishing a standard. How far can this 
be embodied in a programme for general adoption? 

Actually there are plenty of programmes now available. Practical 
Manuals and Courses of English appear in quick succession. Taken 
together they include almost every means that ingenuity could devise for 
giving abstract practice in English. Each constitutes a fully elaborated 
programme. 

Such manuals provide many helpful suggestions, and a teacher who does 
not feel confidence in himself may do well to depend upon one. But how- 
ever good his manual may be, his teaching will lack conviction if he does 
not fully endorse the underlying principles of the programme and identify 
himself with the purpose of the various exercises. And as he grows more 
critical and fertile in ideas he will want to construct a programme of his 
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own, and to give his own lessons and exercises instead of those of some one 
else. He will plan his own route, though it will not necessarily be along a 
high road; it is more likely to include many seemingly erratic wanderings 
and excursions. 

He will have no difficulty in drawing up a skeleton list of particular 
matters in which practice is required, emphasizing those which his pupils 
tend to ignore rather than those which they are likely to fasten upon for 
themselves. It is interesting to note the difference between intelligent 
pupils of about 13 or 14 who have had no organized practice under a 
teacher of English and others of the same age who have been taught Eng- 
lish methodically. The former abstract what interests them but often 
seem blind to everything else. It is possible for clever boys to have read 
many of the thrilling books of adventure in which they delight, and to 
have assimilated many of their mannerisms and much of their peculiar 
vocabulary, and yet to spell atrociously, and to be almost incapable of 
punctuation, paragraphing, and correct sentence construction. 

Such matters as these need to be taught, sooner or later. They can be 
taught, together with many other necessary things, by means of a series 
of rules and exercises which will constitute an English ‘Course’. But the , 
practical influence of isolated linguistic exercises is, on the whole, dis- 
appointing. They are useful as examination tests but less useful as methods 
of teaching. They form artificial rather than genuine practice. Pupils 
tend to treat them as ends in themselves with little bearing on their own 
writing. The most lasting results seem to be secured by teachers who aim 
at developing those habits of observation and imitation which are the 
essence of the natural method of learning the mother tongue. Children can 
readily be trained to observe all sorts of things which they have never 
observed before because it has never occurred to them to do so. It may be 
a revelation to them to find some one looking with a seeing eye at the pic- 
tures in their class-room, at trees, buildings, and other items in their en- 
vironment. But they will readily follow suit, and language, too, is among 
the things which they can be trained to observe; at any rate language 
performing its normal function of conveying a live meaning. They find it 
unnatural to regard words and sentences merely as words and sentences. 
But all the things which they need to discover about language are there 
for them to observe in the books they read. Most of the faults of faulty 
English, after the stage of sheer illiteracy, are due either to ignorance of 
word values or to a certain mental haziness. Word values cannot be 
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taught seriatim; they must be absorbed gradually through familiarity 
with good English. It would be idle to attempt to get up the whole of 
Fowler’s Modern English Usage. But every page of that indispensable work 
inculcates that practice of clear thinking and self-criticism by which 
mental haziness must be cured. 

It does not require a real teacher of English to go through a manual 
with a class, but to use an English text and his own wit as his manual of 
English requires a real teacher and is what the real teacher tends to do. 
But no formulated programme can justly depict his method. A series of 
headings—‘grammar and vocabulary practice’, ‘paraphrase’, ‘clear think- 
ing’, ‘inverted commas’, can give no clue to the enterprise and resource- 
fulness with which he will induce his pupils to set their minds to work. He 
will keep a watchful eye on the ‘unofficial teacher’ and judiciously exploit 
him. This will take him into various fields. He will seek to make his in- 
fluence reach to as many as possible of the times and seasons when his 
pupils are informally practising English. The amount of reading that 
they can do in their English periods is trifling in comparison with what they 
may be doing in their spare time; he will interest himself in what they 
read and how they read it, and link up his teaching accordingly. The 
creative impulse, the miming instinct, the appeal of games, the disposition 
to argue, the interest in hobbies, all will be grist for his mill. The rules of 
football, the Highway Code, the official booklet on the automatic tele- 
phone system he may draw upon for the teaching of reading and thinking. 
His programme may include give and take arrangements with the teachers 
of History, Geography, and Science for collaboration in composition, with 
foreign language teachers for English translations, with the teacher of 
singing for training in articulation. And there is also his own private pro- 
gramme; his own researches, gathering of fresh teaching material, prepara- 
tion for lessons. 

Such programmes will have common features, but it is of their essence 
that they are individual. Yet, however wide their range, they are the 
reverse of aimless. They are inspired by a breadth of purpose utterly 
opposed to that spiritless acceptance of convention which means aimless- 
ness. Those who prefer a strictly defined programme will probably do 
best by adhering to it, so long as they guard against narrowness of aim. 
The difficulty is to follow a fixed programme and yet to preserve the 
natural method. The teaching of English, as of every subject, must be 
purposeful all the time. But to digress from the approved programme for 
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a while, to disturb the regular balance of lessons, to spring surprises on a 
class or to follow their mood may be an entirely purposeful procedure. 
Any common programme of English must be elastic enough to be pulled 
into widely different shapes. 


THE SCHOOL HALL 
By SYLVESTER SAVIGEAR 


MBERS of school audiences who have suffered unduly oun audi- 
torium stiff-neck must often wonder why school architects continue 
to build the level rectangular type of assembly hall. No doubt the un- 
initiated are of opinion that the traditional monstrosity is an essential 
requirement of school discipline: little can they know how we English 
teachers struggle patiently with its restrictions, nor how often we have 
fulminated against the inadequacy of a narrow platform. Yet there can 
be few who do not admire the venerable antiquity, say, of the Westminster 
School Hall, and fewer still who would not be prepared to resist the 
vandal who would pull down all our ancient Grammar Schools in order 
to erect modern colleges, functional with the rigid self-sufficiency of 
girder framework and concrete screen. We realize that tradition cannot 
be thrust aside; but we fail to understand why the new school building 
should have to conform to a pattern long outgrown by the curriculum and 
the needs of modern civilization. We are of opinion, indeed, that it is 
time the school architect studied more carefully the trend of education, so 
that, even if it is impossible for him to anticipate educational development, 
he might at least provide adequately for its present needs. A laboratory, 
an art room, even a gymnasium may be erected as an afterthought, and 
fulfil their respective purposes without causing more inconvenience than 
that of awkward situation in relation to other school buildings. They 
could have been better planned in the original scheme, but they will do 
very well, and indeed serve to indicate for the educational antiquary that 
gradual expansion of curriculum usually designated ‘progress’. 
When we turn, however, to consider the school hall, our problem is of 
a very different character. The hall is the key-stone of the educational 
edifice from the primary school to the university, and although assembly 
practices must differ in kind, they are all comprehended in one general pur- 
pose—that of gathering together staff, pupils, and friends for the realization 
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of some common interest. And that interest, the reader of this Magazine 
will observe, is invariably the concern, directly or indirectly, of the English 
teacher; for whenever English people gather together, spoken English, 
with or without the accompaniment of action or ceremony, is sure to be 
important. That school architects have failed to realize this simple fact is 
the obvious conclusion; and it will be readily endorsed by those who have 
observed with admiration the improvements which have recently been 
made in theatre design, partly as the expression of a new attitude to the 
drama, and partly as the obvious result of the remarkable advances made 
in adapting engineering science to architectural needs. Our criticism, then, 
of the school hall will be constructive and progressive in so far as it takes 
into account on the one hand the requirements of the modern curriculum, 
particularly in relation to speech and dramatic production, and on the 
other, the developments in the science of building which have made prac- 
tical, and within the confines even of a stringent economic policy, a type 
of general purpose assembly hall which, at the beginning of this present 
century, would have seemed the fantastic dream of a visionary. 

Let us therefore lay before our progressive school architect a schedule of 
requirements, drawn up after careful consultation of the needs of the 
school, and follow it with some suggestions which he may adopt or discard 
at will as regards the broad technicalities involved, and, in particular, as 
they concern that troublesome matter of finance. Yet even at the outset, 
we must remember that different schools have different needs, and that 
architectural equipment which would prove a lavish provision for the 
primary school would be less than adequate for secondary school or 
university. We steer, therefore, the middle course with a schedule for the 
secondary school. 


A. THE MAIN REQUIREMENTS OF THE HALL 

I. It shall provide seating accommodation for a full assembly of the 
school and its friends. At this proposal the Finance Committee may 
adjourn in horror, but we must be firm with them. No school is worthy 
of the name which has to hold its speech day in sections; and it may 
be that some of our larger English schools, and those of America, will 
need an Olympia, or stand condemned as educationally impractical. 

II. It shall have a commodious stage of sufficient dimensions including 
wings and back-stage for the production, say, of a Shakespeare play, or 
for the display of the whole Board of Governors. 
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With this recommendation we shall have little difficulty, for most of 
our committee members will know what it is to be perched precariously 
on a tiny platform or crushed ignominiously against a side wall. 

III. Provision shall be made for cinema displays and for normal lecture 
theatre purposes. 

Here we may have to point out to some conservative and elderly 
member of the committee that the cinema has educational uses, and that 
in building an operating-box we are not pandering to the bad taste of 
modern youth, but doing our best to prevent the disintegration of the 
English language, and to lead youth to an appreciation of art in whatever 
form it may be manifested. 

IV. Gymnasium equipment may well be included, partly on the stage 
and partly immediately in front of it, where a small orchestra also can be 
provided unless it is decided to place this behind the stage. But these 
things are luxuries, and we may concede a point here rather than sacrifice 
our main needs. 

V. Lighting, heating, and ventilation, even when the hall is darkened 
for dramatic and cinema performances, shall be efficient, and adjustable 
according to the size of the audience. 

VI. Adequate means of access and egress shall be provided to stage 
and auditorium. This is now essential in any building to which the public 
are admitted, and, in consequence, the school producer often has great 
difficulty with the authorities where he cannot satisfy official fire pre- 
cautions. Exit-doors, it may be observed, should be clearly indicated by 
lighted signs, and should lead directly out of the building, while all gang- 
ways and corridors should be kept free from obstructions. In this con- 
nexion the progressive school architect would do well to study the Rules 
made by the Lord Chamberlain; and thus, where so often we wander 
in the dreamland of the ideal, we may even suggest a safety curtain as a 
very desirable accessory. 


B. THE SHAPE AND STRUCTURE OF THE SCHOOL HALL 
I. It shall be of the modern flat ‘horse-shoe’ shape, perhaps with certain 
modifications in order to economize expense; but it is imperative to break 
with the bad principle of utilizing the hall as a main corridor, unless 
alternative corridors are provided. 
II. Every seat shall be comfortable (not necessarily a luxurious ‘tip-up’) 
and shall give a good view of the stage without undue straining of necks, 
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or other bodily discomfiture. An ideal ‘many purpose’ hall might be 
constructed as a series of bridges similar to those used on certain theatre 
stages. These could be raised to provide broad steps in the auditorium, 
or levelled for social functions; but it should be remembered that ball- 
room dancing has no great educational value, while ballet dancing is for 
the few, and rightly assigned to the stage. A raked floor is probably the 
cheapest and most satisfactory provision; and if galleries are provided 
these also should be sloping. The cantilever principle will enable them 
to be erected without recourse to the heavy masonry columns which often 
reduce our present school halls to the dimension of a good-sized class- 
room. 

III. The stage shall be divided from the auditorium by a proscenium 
as in a theatre, and, if a suitable curtain is provided, it may well 
be convertible for class-room purposes; or, at least, by the provision of 
suitable screening, the wings and back-stage may be regularly in use as 
class-rooms except at times of dramatic performances. Space economy and 
convenience would both be served, if on one side the stage opened into the 
manual training-room and on the other into the music-room (the screens 
would have to be sound proof), while the stage itself might be used as an 
art room. Spaciousness and ease of access must be prime considerations; 
and, whatever compromises are adopted, the use of the hall for dramatic- 
study classes during school hours must not be overlooked. 

Our schedule is complete, at least, as regards essentials; but we could 
elaborate it with a discussion of materials and style, and of the relation of 
this hall to the other school buildings ; these questions, however, are outside 
our ‘terms of reference’. They, too, are important, but they are not 
properly the concern of an English teacher, except in so far as English is 
the medium in which our thoughts take first shape before they materialize 
in the stone, brick, wood, steel, and glass of the modern school edifice. 
As thoughts, then, we will leave them with the hope that they will not 
be without influence in helping the practical man to devise a school 
building which shall no longer retard the progress of English speech 
training. 
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DRAMATIC NOTES 


VILLAGE DRAMA, [1350]-1937 


One of the most important dramatic developments of this century in England is 
the amateur dramatic movement, for which, as is well known, the British Drama 
League is mainly responsible.' The movement is the complement—indispensable 
and inevitable—of the fervour and enterprise shown in the professional stage 
during the last twenty years. The professional theatre has broken down the 
conventional limitations of theme and form, has developed new or re-discovered 
old types of technique, naturalistic, poetic, or symbolic, in acting and setting, has 
exploited (even if not always with so free an imagination as could be wished) the 
growing facilities of lighting and scene-setting, and has, largely through the Little 
Theatre movement and the try-out theatres, kept in living contact with the drama 
and stage technique of America, France, and Central Europe. Meanwhile, the 
amateur movement throughout the country has, as is now beginning to be recog- 
nized everywhere, been steadily educating the intelligent critical audience without 
which artistic enterprise in the large centres is only too likely to be ephemeral or 
to degenerate into the work of over-specialized cliques. 

Those of us who can remember the beginning of this century and the curious 
performances rather suitably known as ‘amateur theatricals’, or the activity 
generally referred to as ‘getting up a little play’, start at an advantage in assessing 
the modern movement. We remember a time when hardly any amateur could 
reasonably hope to pass into the professional class, though the experienced amateur 
with a high local reputation generally aped the professional mannerisms of the 
second-rate touring company; we have lived to see stage conditions in which good 
amateurs (as in the cases of the University dramatic societies) may pass naturally 
and without abrupt transitions into professional companies. We remember the 
days when ‘amateur theatricals’ were pleasant (or unpleasant) social events 
closely related to the dreadful ritual known as ‘a little music’ or ‘a few songs’ after 
dinner; we have lived to see the finals of a Drama League Community Theatre 
Festival become a searching artistic test.2 What is it that has happened? 

I think the probable explanation is that we are in the swing of an upward move- 
ment such as may occur in the history of any art and seems mysterious only 
because we fail to recognize it for what it is, even when it is presenting itself before 
our eyes. Such upward movements involve at least two groups of people, the 
professionals themselves, who are subject to a quickening and sudden expansion 


t Readers who are not already familiar with 2 In the season 1937, for instance, Drama 
it are referred to the publication of the League: records that ‘The entries in the National 
Drama, a Monthly Record of the Theatre in Town Festival amounted to 648’. A complete list of 
and Country, at Home and Abroad. Any further the teams competing and of the plays produced 
information can be obtained by a visit to the for the Howard de Walden Trophy is pub- 
offices at 9 Fitzroy Square, London, W. 1. lished annually in Drama. 
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of imagination and inventiveness, and their public, who rise or are raised to that 
level of high general intelligence which Matthew Arnold thought the necessary 
medium for the evolution of the man of genius. 

If we look at it in this light, the part played by the present amateur dramatic 
movement is seen to be vital to the twentieth-century dramatic renascence. What 
matters, then, is not the talent the amateur societies discover, even if this does give 
valuable recruits to the professional stage, for good amateurs are probably doing 
their best service to the art if they stay where they are. What does matter, what 
makes the movement in one sense the foundation of subsequent professional 
achievement, is the education of a highly critical and at the same time a highly 
sympathetic audience which can be relied on everywhere, not only in the big 
metropolitan and provincial towns, but in the small country towns, the rural 
districts, the villages themselves. Just such an audience the widespread religious 
drama of the middle ages and the early Tudor period bequeathed to the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists and actors (themselves by no means rigidly professional) ; just 
such an audience and just such a relation with it the middle ages themselves 
enjoyed. 

Indeed, the modern amateur movement, with its inevitable referendum to the 
people, is bringing back again many of the characteristics of the medieval attitude 
to drama and, in linking them to a highly evolved and technically expert pro- 
fessional art, such as the middle ages did not possess, stands on the verge of seem- 
ingly incalculable theatrical possibilities. In one village company which I have 
met this summer, the likeness between the social and aesthetic implications of 
local drama at the present day and those of the middle ages is too striking to be 
easily passed over and the company is too typical for this to be symptomatic of 
anything but a wide general movement. The outstanding characteristics of this 
community drama are the same now as then: the essentially amateur and home- 
made quality of the production, the intimate relation between audience and per- 
formers, and the function which such a drama alone can fulfil, that of carrying 
dramatic experience and dramatic consciousness into districts whose contact with 
drama would otherwise be non-existent or, at the present day, the limited and not 
always satisfactory or satisfying one of the local cinema. 

The work, then, is essentially amateur (and we need, happily, no longer explain | 
away the depreciatory associations of this term). If the choice of plays is in wise 
hands the amateur actor is not set to imitate ineptly, to his own and his audience’s 
discomfort, the manners of a class or way of life of which he knows nothing at first 
hand; he is given material to work upon which he can interpret in the light of his 
own experience as soon as he has mastered the elements of his craft. The men of 
the famous Townley Secunda Pastorum were shepherds, such as every man in the 
audience had met from childhood upwards, transfigured in their everyday ex- 
perience by the touch of a great dramatic genius working upon familiar material. 
The players, if we may assume them to have been local amateurs, must have 
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experienced, in working upon it, a translation of their own thoughts and the daily 
events of their lives into something beyond their own imagination; a wealth and 
sudden access of imaginative experience came to them and to their audience, but 
its point of departure was the familiar and the common. Just so, to-day, under wise 
guidance, the village drama is dramatic and coming from the people (even the 
plays themselves are often amateur work, as were some of the medieval cycles), and 
it is interpreted by the people for the people. There is no longer the slovenly or 
casual work that too often characterized amateur acting in the days when it had 
not yet realized its own possibilities. The constant competition and the amicable— 
or usually amicable—rivalry between the teams keep the standards of to-day 
steadily on the rise just as did the seriousness of their civic responsibility in the 
fifteenth-century York company, where it was laid down that the ‘moste connyng 
discrete and able players within this Citie’ were to ‘serche, here and examen all 
the plaiers and plaies’ and to choose for the performance only such of the amateurs 
‘as they shall fynde sufficiant in personne and connyng, to the honour of the Citie 
and worship of the saide Craftes’. Indeed, the York ordinance of 14.76 followed 
this up with an instruction which must, even if it appears ruthless, be borne in 
mind by all amateur producers who care more for the aesthetic than the social 
function of their task, ‘all other insufficiant personnes, either in connyng, voice 
or personne to discharge, ammove, and avoide’. 

To imaginations unused to dramatic experience, of which there must at first 
be many in the older rural districts, there is, I think, considerable gain in what, 
to the sophisticated playgoer, might seem sheer disadvantage, the familiarity of 
the audience with the everyday personalities of the actors. In the medieval per- 
formances a reality and significance, else unattainable, must have attached to the 
character of Pilate played by the local innkeeper whom everybody knew for a 
rather slippery customer, or the character of Herod if it fell luckily into the hands 
of the familiar village swaggerer, while shepherds, servants, soldiers at the Cruci- 
fixion took on a special meaning when identified with plain everyday men who 
might another year be parts of the audience themselves. The authors knew of this 
close interplay between the actual and the fictional in the audience’s minds when 
they wrote their plays; the producers knew it as surely as Bottom did when he in 
his turn cast ‘to best advantage’ his somewhat unpromising amateur dramatic 
society; the medieval Church knew it best—and realized it first. And so actors 
and audience found their way, as they are doing again to-day and as would be 
impossible else to unlettered men, from the known and the familiar to unknown, 
imaginative experience. 

But the modern, like the medieval, village drama is community drama in yet 
another sense: everything, or as nearly as possible everything, is produced by the 
company itself. Money is spared and wits and ingenuity substituted; economy and 
simplicity are achieved and distraction and pretension avoided and setting and 
effects kept where they belong, in respectful subservience to poetry and drama. 
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(It is a healthy sign that the awarders in modern trials often give marks for this 
very virtue, a virtue characteristic, for example, of a brilliant French producer like 
Pitéeff and too often uncharacteristic of English professionalism.) Thus, local 
skill or specialized knowledge is used and abilities never before called up are dis- 
covered and find their outlet. In one company that I know to-day there was a 
man who was interested in decorating; before long he had been inspanned and his 
interest had grown into a sound working knowledge of stage décor; a shop-keeper 
in a certain village had long made a hobby of ‘electricals’; he is now a handy and 
ingenious stage electrician with a small, but effective switchboard of his own con- 
struction. And the knowledge and experience of innumerable housewives is set 
to work on problems connected with fabrics, costumes, and textile effects. In the 
same way the fifteenth-century York guild of shipwrights took over the production 
of the play of the Flood, which involved the building of the Ark; to the Orfevers 
and Goldbeaters fell the staging of the three Kings from the East, and to the 
Vintners’ company (even if, perhaps, with sub-ironic implications) the miracle 
of the conversion of the water into wine at Cana. 

Lastly, as I have suggested, this local village drama, to-day as in the middle 
ages, touches parts of the country which would then have had no dramatic 
experience at all and which, even now, despite the growth of cinemas, wireless, 
and lending libraries, would have no dramatic education in the stricter sense. 
For education in drama—the habit of watching plays and discussing them, which 
often leads to the more specialized capacity for reading plays—is a stricter 
aesthetic experience, demanding a fuller exercise of imagination, than the reading 
of newspapers and the novels of the local lending library, or than sitting in the local 
cinema, whose material is often hardly dramatic in form at all. 

It is something, from the educationist’s point of view, that a form of art which 
the medieval church thought worthy of its long and earnest attention should again 
be within the reach of all rural communities, calling directly upon the imagination 
to work upon the circumstance and experience of common life. It is something 
more, from the point of view of the poet and dramatist, that a race should again 
be growing up to whom great drama, if in the future it should again be vouch- 
safed them, will speak a language that they have already learned to understand 
and love. For it was upon earlier centuries of just such nation-wide dramatic 
habit as this that the great Elizabethan drama was supported, and it was because 
he inherited a race of common, normal men already deeply familiar with his 
medium that Shakespeare was able to make an instant appeal. 

UNA ELLIS-FERMOR 
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1904-1936: Poems. By Lord GorELL. London, John Murray. tos. 6d. net. 


When a poet brings out his collected poems, he submits himself to a test more 
severe, perhaps, than he realizes. A volume of moderate compass may win high 
approval, and give much pleasure; the effect may be continued through a series 
of such volumes, when each is read separately, as they come out, one after another, 
with decent intervals between. This is a considerable poet, we say. And then 
comes the day of the Collected Poems. Alas! Not quite so considerable as we 
thought: perhaps even, in the mass, rather inconsiderable after all. It may be, we 
screw our standard up, when a poet has the assurance to ‘collect’ himself: the time 
has gone by for charitable liking and critical benevolence. It may be that weak- 
ness and monotony show themselves up by the mere fact of being amassed, and 
therefore magnify their appearance far beyond what we had before perceived; or 
some idiosyncrasy of mood or manner increases its insistence without maintaining 
importance. 

That is what sometimes happens. That is what has not happened in the case 
of Lord Gorell’s collected poems. Rather, the impression of a fine sincere talent 
which the successive volumes of his poems have made is strengthened by this 
collected edition. Partly, that is due to the variety of theme, form, and treatment 
which his poems in the mass can show. Almost all the kinds of poetry are here 
exemplified. Thelyrics are both personal and dramatic; and range from simple song 
to elaborate major form. Of the several poems that might be classed as narrative, 


one is even an attempt at mythological epic—a surprisingly successful attempt, . 


which shows once more that ancient myth (Deucalion’s grand story in this case) 
can live again if imagination breathe significance into it. Drama itself is absent; 
but there is some dialogue, and dramatic monologue is sometimes notable—‘In 
the Potter’s field’, for instance, which vividly gives us a credible Judas: a remark- 
able thing to have achieved. 

Partly, too, Lord Gorell’s poems survive ‘collection’ so well because of the 
humanity in them. ‘An ounce of feeling is worth a pound of fancy’: there is plenty 
of fancy here, much of it graceful; there is even some conceit: 


When by the sea my lady goes, 
How merrily each wavelet flows! 
How each light-hearted ripple talks, 
Seeking to snare her as she walks! 


But throughout, these poems are the work of one who can see into the truth of 
human nature: and that is a thing one does not weary of. “The Dictator’ is a good 
example: a revelation of the pathos of achievement: at the grim height of his 
ambition, the Dictator is suddenly for a moment ‘rendered to himself again— 
and, sighing, downward to the cheers he went’. There is, too, a steady consis- 
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tency of spirit running through the volume. It faithfully represents many years 
of service to an ideal of beauty. That does not mean that Lord Gorell’s aim has 
been to write beautifully: we should soon lose interest in him ifit had been. His aim 
has been honestly and exactly to express his experience of beauty, knowing that, 
if he succeeds, the peculiar beauty of poetry will arrive. 

It does; because he knows how to use words. In poetry, the best will in the 
world is nothing without ability: all the qualities we have noted in Lord Gorell 
would be nothing if he had not craftsmanship. His technique is not of the kind 
that is fashionable; it is what is nowadays called ‘traditional’. The word is often 
absurdly misused. It is taken as though it implied something opposite to ‘indi- 
vidual’. All the most individual poets have been aware of, and have used, the 
tradition of their art. The thing is, they have used it to their own ends. Know- 
ledge of tradition is knowledge of what will work in the use of language for poetic 
purposes. In that sense, the traditionalist is likely to be the poet who can make 
his individuality most complete; and if he does so he cannot but be ‘original’, 
though he may not astonish. Lord Gorell is not anxious to astonish; neither, we 
may guess, is he careful to be original. He is that, nevertheless; because he is the 
right kind of traditionalist: he makes his own use of the technique that has always 
worked and always will. The result is poetry richly individual and by consequence 
modern: but by mere necessity of its nature, not by any desperate endeavour. 
Many instances might be quoted: it will suffice to mention one, the remarkable 
gloss on the story of Calvary called The Coat. 

LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE 


Lucretius: De Rerum Natura. Translated by R. C. TREvELYAN. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1937. 8s. 6d. net. 


The task of translating Lucretius into English verse has, perhaps because of its 
very difficulty, exercised a fascination over scholars, poets, and men of letters at 
various periods since the rediscovery of the poem at the Renaissance. It is note- 
worthy and perhaps natural that the publication of their translations has coincided 
with periods of scientific activity. In the seventeenth century Boyle and Newton 
had learnt the atomic theory from Gassendi and made it the foundation of their 
work; in the same period we have translations of Lucretius in the fashionable 
thyming heroics of the day. John Evelyn, the diarist, started on the task, but 
stopped at the end of the first Book, but the whole poem was accomplished by 
Thomas Creech, Fellow of All Souls and Headmaster of Sherborne, who with a 
singular appropriateness for a translator of Lucretius, committed suicide because 
he was crossed in love. In those days there was little care to reach the true mean- 
ing of the poem; Lucretius, the ‘atheist’, was still regarded with deep suspicion 
and Evelyn felt it necessary to apologize for translating an author looked on as 
‘altogether Irreligious and Prophane and therefore not fit to be so much as read 
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or entertained amongst Christians’. One might admit his poetic merits, but must 
pay little attention to his doctrine. 

The same attitude—or something near it—persisted into the nineteenth cen- 


tury; Lucretius’ philosophy was beneath contempt judged by the standards alike 


of traditional religion and current scientific knowledge, but the great passages in 
the poem might be recognized as high poetry. This is admirably illustrated by 
Macaulay’s Marginalia, which Mr. Sykes Davies records in a remarkable essay 
appended to Mr. Trevelyan’s translation. Lucretius’ arguments are greeted with 
‘Stuff’, ‘Nonsense’, ‘All this is sad stuff’, ‘Precious philosophy!!!!’, but his verse 
may be characterized as ‘Very neat and clear’, or even in moments of enthusiasm 
as ‘Sublime beyond any passage of the kind in poetry’. 

And then two things happened. In the first place atomism, as expounded by 
Dalton, was accepted as the foundation of all modern chemistry—though, as Mr. 
Davies warns us, it is a very different atomism—and that led scholars back to a 
more serious study of Lucretius and Epicurus, and secondly critics learned the 
‘historic method’, by which an ancient thinker is judged not by present day 
standards of knowledge, but in his place in the development of human thought. 
This at once had its effect on translators of Lucretius; they must now be close, 
accurate, and sympathetic. Prose translations for a while prevailed, headed by 
the classic rendering of Munro, and then verse translations followed suit. Pro- 
fessor Lennard in America and Sir Robert Allison in England attempted the task 
in blank verse, Dr. A. S. Way in a curious truncated hexameter, and recently 
Mr. Charles Foxley in the Spenserian stanza—a vehicle not nearly so unsuitable 
as at first sight it might appear. 

Now Mr. Trevelyan, poet and scholar, enters the lists. He has chosen blank 
verse as his medium, and despite the shortness of the line, which sometimes makes 
it difficult to reproduce either the conciseness or the dignity of Lucretius, it is 
undoubtedly the nearest English equivalent of the Latin hexameter. It may be said 
without hesitation that his is the most scholarly verse rendering yet published. 
He knows the Epicurean philosophy, he knows the Lucretian commentators, and 
he is determined to give each word in the Latin its full due. Let us compare him 
in a few lines with two of his predecessors. Take the description of the helpless 
human infant in v. 222-7 and follow the three versions in the Latin. First Creech: 


A Man, when first he leaves his primitive Night 
Breaks from his Mother’s womb to view the Light, 
Like a poor Carcass tumbled by the flood, 

He falls all naked, but besmear’d with blood, 

An Infant, weak, and destitute of food; 

With tender cryes the pittying Air he fills, 

A fit presage for all his coming ills. 


This is a paraphrase; the lines and clauses are taken in almost any order; there 
is nothing in the original to correspond to ‘primitive night’, or ‘besmear’d with 
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blood’, or ‘the pittying Air’; two of these phrases are only there for the sake of the 
thyme. The whole has a certain vigour, but it is that of the age of Anne, not of 
Lucretius. 
Now try Dr. Way, who attempts to reproduce the hexameter: 
The babe too—soon as with bitter travail Nature’s might 
Forth from the womb hath cast him on to the shore of light, 
_ There, like a shipwrecked sailor whom waves on the sea-beech fling, 
- On the earth is he lying, a naked, wordless, destitute thing, 
And fills the chamber with querulous wailings, as well he may do, 
Whom so troublous a desert of life awaits to be wandered through. 
This is much nearer to the Latin, but the length of the line and the rhyme both 
necessitate padding, and somehow it doesn’t sound like Lucretius—perhaps be- 
cause the metre is so unnatural to English. 
Lastly Mr. Trevelyan: 
Then again, like a mariner cast ashore 
By raging waves, the human infant lies 
Naked upon the ground, speechless, in want 
Of every help needful for life, when first | 
Nature by birth-throes from his mother’s womb 
Thrusts him into the borders of the light, 
So that he fills the room with piteous wailing, 
As well he may, whose fate in life will be 
To pass through so much misery. 
Every word of Lucretius is there and nothing more; many, indeed, of them are in 
their exact order and even in their place in the line. Any one who knows Lucretius 
is grateful for just the right meaning and the right feeling. What will it convey to 
one who does not? If he wants to learn what Lucretius meant and to study his 
thought, there is no doubt that this is the version to do it in. If he wants to get the 
majesty of Lucretian poetry, not only in the passages of high tension, but also 
in the exquisite precision and neatness of his didactic exposition—this, too, 
Mr. Trevelyan can give him, when once he has accustomed his ear to a rather un- 
familiar key. After all, to readers of Latin, Lucretius himself comes at first as a 
shock. We may congratulate Mr. Trevelyan on having shown, as no one else has 
quite done, that Lucretius can be translated into verse with ‘scrupulous fidelity’ 
and yet remain in his English dress true poetry. CYRIL BAILEY 


A Key to Modern English Poetry. By Martin Gruxes. Blackie & Son. 55. 


In this book Mr. Gilkes has done a service to the general reader who wants to 
know something of the genesis and characteristics of Modern Poetry. The book 
opens with a note on the break with Victorian tradition, and, passing on to a 
consideration of the new movement in poetry, with a separate chapter on Gerald 
Manley Hopkins and his rhythmic innovations, who, in this respect, was its 
pioneer, describes its general characteristics. 
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Then after comparing the early war poetry with the later, it discusses with much 
critical acumen the influence of T. S. Eliot as the poet of disillusionment, for ‘all 
the best poetry of to-day is the poetry of disillusionment’. 

Next follow two chapters that give an interesting account of the influence of 
the new science of Psychology on Modern Verse. 

Other chapters are specially concerned with the poetry of Ezra Pound, the 
Sitwells, and Yeats in his later manner, and include some critical estimates of the 
younger poets, Day Lewis, Auden, and Spender. Such in outline is the range of 
a short book on an unlimited subject, which is as provocative as it is interesting, 
and an apologia as well as an exposition. One writes ‘apologia’ deliberately, for 
Mr. Gilkes has almost as much to defend as to explain. 

In the compass of a review it is impossible to do more than touch on some of 
the aspects of Modern Poetry that Mr. Gilkes has so ably examined and expounded. 
Clearly what he admires most in Modern Poetry, besides its new rhythms, is its 
sincerity, its unshrinking acceptance and portrayal of life in all its contemporary 
manifestations. Poetry, Mr. Gilkes would contend, if it is to be vital and not mere 
poetic artifice, belongs to its age and reflects it. 

The kaleidoscopic changes brought about by the discoveries and inventions of 
science have set the poet in a new and strange environment, so new and strange, 
that, to assimilate it, he has had virtually to invent a new technique lest he find 
himself ‘cut off from the most important living half of contemporary life’. And 
this new technique consists partly of a return to ordinary speech, ‘for all new 
movements in poetry are an attempt to return to the method and manner of 
ordinary natural speech’. And Mr. Gilkes reminds us of Wordsworth’s avowed 
purpose to employ ‘a selection of language really used by men’. 

It may, however, be observed in passing that Wordsworth, in spite of this 
declared preference, in the highest moments of inspiration, and even when writing 
of incidents and situations from common life, was always breaking out into language 
beyond the reaches of natural ordinary speech. And were not Keats and Shelley 
important contributors to the ‘new movement’ in poetry of their own day, and 
can it be said of their poetry that it was an attempt to return to ordinary speech? 
It was rather a return to the language of Parnassus, employed with new power 
and fresh inspiration. Mr. Gilkes has somewhat overstated the case, but one 
admits that the first characteristic of much Modern Poetry is an over-conscientious 
preoccupation with calling a spade nothing but a spade. 

When writing of the influence of the new science of psychology on modern 
poetry Mr. Gilkes has many illuminating things to say, and illustrates his points 
with an acute analysis of T. S. Eliot’s Gerontion. 

The subconscious, no doubt, has always played a great part in poetry, and, 
may be, in the greatest poetry where ‘there is eternity in the sound of the words 
as well as the sense’ its essential quality is largely the gift of the subconscious mind. 
But in so much of Modern Poetry the subconscious is allowed to take complete 
charge ‘without benefit to Reason or Beauty’. It is not suggested that Mr. Gilkes 
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holds a brief for those poets who passively chronicle everything that bubbles up 
into their consciousness, heedless if the bubbles have not even the beauty of 
momentary iridescence, but when he bids us ‘abandon logical connexion without 
a tear, and let Evocation work its will’ if we would make the right reactions to 
some of the poetry he does admire he is asking a good deal! But much that Mr. 
Gilkes has to say about the more extravagant manifestations of the influence of 
the subconscious in poetry convinces one that he is aware that a considerable part 
of Modern Poetry is the expression of the bewilderment of minds more sensitive 
than firm under conditions of life that have outrun their powers of adjustment. 
The material progress of science by‘ destroying tranquillity is responsible for the 
conditions that have caused the neurosis that finds expression in these ‘incredible 
vagaries’. And science has done more than this to the poets. ‘Irreverence’, says 
Mr. Gilkes, ‘is the keynote of the scientific method’, and the poets in their complete 
break with tradition have followed the lead of science, and adopted an attitude 
towards their art, implicit in which is the denial of all absolute values—surely a 
false trail for the poet who is concerned with values unaffected by the material 
advance of science. It is also worth remarking that Mr. Gilkes throughout his 
book finds no pretext for considering absolute values in connexion with Modern 
Poetry. Is this his tacit admission of its limitations? We strongly suspect it is. 
But for the poet no less than for the saint the realities exist ‘in worlds not 
quickened by the sun’, and so much that is most representative of Modern Poetry 
seems to have lost contact with sources of power that lie beyond the accidents 
of time and place. GEORGE COOKSON 


A Fournal from Parnassus Now Printed from a Manuscript circa 1688. With 
an Introduction by HucH Macponaxp. P. J. Dobell, 1937. Pp. 
xiv-+67. 155. net. 


Mr. Hugh Macdonald has deserved the thanks of all students of English poetry 
of the Age of Dryden by transcribing and publishing this amusing little tract, the 
manuscript of which was sold at Sotheby’s on 20 July 1936, and is now in the Bod- 
leian. A Journal from Parnassus belongs to a type of composition which was popular 
from the reign of Charles I down to the early part of the eighteenth century, and is 
commonly known from the various ‘Sessions of the Poets’ in verse, beginning with 
Suckling’s ‘Session’, probably written about 1637 and apparently ending with John 
Sheffield’s The Election of a Poet Laureat in 1719. The late Mr. Thorn Drury tran- 
scribed eight of these ‘Sessions’ (excluding, of course, A Journal from Parnassus, 
which he had never seen), and Mr. Macdonald gives an interesting and scholarly 
account of them in his introduction. The usual ‘Session’ describes an assembly 
of the poets which is summoned in order to enable Apollo to choose a wearer of 
the ‘bays’ or laureate. These proceedings give the author a chance to condemn 
through the mouth of Apollo what he regards as the shortcomings of contemporary 
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writers, and thus, in Mr. Macdonald’s words, the ‘Sessions’ form a small body of 
contemporary criticism; and ‘frequently give a glimpse of a poet’s appearance or 
indication of his habits’. A Journal from Parnassus differs from all the ‘Sessions’ 
(except the rare one printed in 1696) by being mainly in prose. The proceedings 
too are far more elaborate than in any other compositions of this sort. The poets 
march to their ‘Senate-house’, at the summons of Apollo, in procession, and have 
to justify their claim to admission. There is a pleasing picture of the procession 
headed by Gower and Chaucer (whose dress is described in a curious cento of 
phrases from his own works). Shakespeare and Ben Jonson lead the Elizabethan 
contingent, and the contemporary poets are described as ‘a brisk knot of modish 
sparks . . . the Gentleman-Authors of our own Age’, an interesting testimony to the 
essentially ‘upper class’ nature of Restoration poetry. There is a most amusing 
and witty description of an altercation, partly in verse, between those ‘two lusty 
sons of Apollo’, Bays (or Dryden) and Fleckno (or Shadwell), during which the 
unwieldy Fleckno gets stuck in the door of the Senate House. Petitions for ad- 
mission from Waller, Tate, Crowne, Etherege, Settle and others are presented and 
considered. When the assembly is in session (after being ‘purg’d’ of bad poets) 
it receives Addresses drawn up in correct parliamentary form from the Booksellers, 
the Patrons, the Readers and the Players. Then there is an amusing wrangle 
between Bays and ‘a Protestant member’ over The Hind and the Panther, and the 
proceedings end by the reading of the ‘whole piece’ by Bays, who, anticipating 
the achievement of Byron’s Southey at the end of The Vision of Judgment, sends 
Apollo to sleep and empties the house with his longwinded poem. 

Mr. Macdonald dates The Journal at about 1688 and points out that there is an 
allusion to the skit on The Hind and the Panther called The Hind and the Panther 
Transvers’d, which was in print by the middle of July 1688, and references to the 
union of the two companies as ‘within these seven years’, and to the ‘Rose Alley 
ambuscade’ as about ‘nine years since’. The last two references, however, are 
vague, and it may be pointed out that Waller, who seems to be described as a 
living poet, died on 21 October 1687. It is true that it is nowhere actually stated 
that Waller is alive, but it is said that Apollo ‘had some time since plac’d him in 
the front rank of them that had not attained immortality’, and these words 
seem to imply that he was still alive, while if he had died recently it is hardly 
thinkable that some direct reference to his death would not have been made. I am, 
therefore, inclined to think that The Journal was written between the middle of 
July and 21 Octcber 1687. It is the work of a very able and witty writer of prose 
and verse, who was well read in ancient and modern literature and had an in- 
timate knowledge of the chief literary figures of the day. He seems to be a moderate 
Whig, and is certainly an opponent of the religious views of Dryden and the policy 
of James II. It is probable, too, that he was or had been, a member of the House 
of Commons, as the description of the proceedings of the ‘senate’ of the poets and 
the phraseology of the ‘Addresses’ are obviously the work of some one who was 
well acquainted with parliamentary custom. The chief writer of the day who 
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possessed all these qualifications was Sir Charles Sedley, and the rather striking 
fact that neither he nor his intimate friend the Earl of Dorset are mentioned in the 
Journal strengthens the likelihood that he was the author. It is true that there is 
probably a reference to Sedley’s comedy Bellamira (an adaptation of The Eunuch 
of Terence, staged in May 1687) in the address of the Players, who say they are 
now ‘plundering Terence’ and ‘must shortly be forc’d to go higher & borrow Plots 
from Plautus & Aristophanes’. But this is the sort of playful reference to his own 
work which an author with a sense of humour might very well have made. 

Mr. Macdonald has done a most useful piece of work in printing this delightful 
and interesting jeu d’esprit. His edition is fittingly dedicated to Mr. J. Isaacs to 
whom so many students of seventeenth-century literature owe a debt of gratitude. 

V. DE SOLA PINTO 


The Wynne Diaries. Volume ii (1794-1798). Edited by ANNE FREMANTLE. 
Oxford University Press, ros. 6d. 


If volume i was interesting for its detail of family life and political disturbance 
in eighteenth-century Europe, volume ii is enthralling. Little Betsey, who has 
hitherto watched history in the making from a distance, now becomes a close 
spectator. At eighteen she tells us naively of her love at first sight for the gallant 
Captain Fremantle, of her marriage in Lady Hamilton’s drawing-room in Naples, 
of her honeymoon on board a frigate in action in the Mediterranean. Admiral 
Nelson supped on board the night of the taking of Teneriffe, where he lost his arm, 
and the very next day she records: “The Admiral is coming on very well: he wrote 
me a line with his left hand.’ Details of the naval actions are interspersed with 
touching little notes about her own health, and the gaps are filled in with extracts 
from the diary of her sister Eugenia, whose description of a journey right across 
Europe during these troubled times is well worth reading in itself. The reader 
becomes so absorbed in the lives of the two sisters, and so intimately acquainted 
- with them both, that it is a real relief to leave them happy and comfortable in 
London with the newly arrived little ‘Tommy’, ‘a small child, but a sweet boy’. 
We await the two further volumes of Betsey’s diaries, which the editor promises 
us, with much eagerness, and only wish that her editing, otherwise so admirable, 
had not caused her suddenly to interpret Betsey in the last few pages instead of 
allowing her to finish the chapter herself. The contemporary illustrations add 
greatly to the value of the book. C. B. 


Common Sense about Drama. By L. A. G. Stronc. Nelson, 2s. 6d. 


This small book contains, as its title announces, a vast amount of cornmon sense. 
Mr. Strong is fearless in condemning where he does not approve, and it is to be 
hoped that his comments on the speaking of verse by the majority of professional 
actors will hit the mark at which they are aimed. He also has the broadminded- 
hess, rare among theatrical people, to regard the cinema as an art in itself, and to 
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hail the giants of the screen on an equality with those of the stage. His sudden 
incursion into Dreamland, in the two central chapters of the book, is surprising, 
and appears at first irrelevant; but his defence of it, on the grounds that dreams 
are the work of ‘the dramatist who resides in each one of us whether we want him 


or not’, carries conviction, and anecdotes of symbolic dreams cannot fail to interest _ 


the reader in an age when psycho-analysis is still an experimental science. More 
interesting still to those suffering from the prevalent dramatic fever, whether pro- 
fessional or amateur, are Mr. Strong’s common-sensible remarks about the drama- 
tist, the producer, the actor, the dialogue, and about drama as a whole. Mr. 
Strong leaves one with a powerful conviction that he is right, and one would like 
to recommend his book to every one who is thinking of writing, producing, or 
acting a play. C. B. 


When All’s Said and Done. By HERBERT Swears. Geoffrey Bles. 10s. 6d. 


Those who at the beginning of this book might fear that they are to be subjected 
to a dry recital of the doings of the Old Lady of Threadneedle Street, in whose 
service, the author tells us, he spent nearly fifty years of his life, can set aside their 
fears after the first two chapters. It is not that Old Lady who is to be our heroine, 
nor that stage where the drama, or rather the string of attractive sketches, is to be 
played. The characters are not dry bankers and financiers, but actors all—those 
actors of whom we have heard, but whom, alas, we were born too late to have seen 
—lIrving and Tree and Ellen Terry, Forbes-Robertson, the Bancrofts, and not 
least the Kendals, and Dame Madge, who becomes so much the heroine of the 
book, that it might almost be called her biography. Not the least attractive is the 
personality of the author himself, an incorrigible optimist who makes us feel that 
in those halcyon days before the War everything was easy and pleasant. Every 
play he mentions was a magnificent success, or if he touches on a failure, it is only 
to recount some humorous incident connected with it; every debut was a triumph, 
every party a brilliant gathering; money, and also champagne, flowed like water. 
Through it all moved the suave figure of the author, modest and unassuming, yet 
mixing with equal ease with the great ones of the Profession and with the Bo- 
hemians, who, try as they would, never succeeded in making the careful banker 
quite one of themselves. He wrote plays for them, he produced them, he attended 
their parties, and above all he observed them, and treasured countless little anec- 
dotes for us to enjoy, but, in between, he put in a lifetime of work in Threadneedle 
Street, and he can describe for us with the same vividness the atmosphere of the 
Bank of England while financing a War or Converting a Loan. 

This book will be a treasury to all those who are interested in the great personal- 
ities of the stage, for it is filled with first-hand anecdote and witty comment; it 
would be surly perhaps to regret that the author’s good-nature and reticence 
occasionally make him stop short, where our worser selves would love to hear more. 


C. B. 


- 
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Briancourt. By E. H. W. Meyerstein. Richards. 35. 6d. 


Mr. Meyerstein’s able explorations of bygone times need no introduction; equal 
enthusiasm, and the same meticulous scholarship have gone to the making of this 
long narrative poem. The story of the Marquise de Brinvilliers seems always to 
have fascinated the poet. Much has been written about this famous seventeenth- 
century poisoner—who, in order to get hold of their money and possessions, did 
away with her father and two brothers, and had schemes for disposing of yet more 
of her relatives, and who was brought to book chiefly on the evidence of her 
children’s tutor (who was her lover), and to whom she confided both the extent 
and the method of her crimes. But Mr. Meyerstein had often wondered, with ‘a 
boy’s wry whim’, if there was some aspect of this cause célébre that the historians 
had passed over. 

The main part of the poem consists of a declamatory revelation of the poisoner’s 
thoughts as, on her way to her execution, she passes through the crowded streets 
of Paris in a rough cart, accompanied by a priest and the hangman’s assistant (and 
how well Mr. Meyerstein sketches in the ghoulish scene!). What she said on that 
occasion has been recorded by Pirot; Mr. Meyerstein, who has other ideas, is con- 
cerned with what she was thinking. She was thinking, not ofher spiritual salvation, 
but of the tutor, Briancourt, whom (in the poet’s opinion) she loved till the end, 
although he betrayed her; jolting ignominiously to her death, she re-lives the in- 
cidents of association, recalls how she roused his love—and saw it die as the full 
horror of her nature dawned on him. And we see the gauche, infatuated, and 


- well-meaning young man as the bewildered victim of the passions and the plots of 


this ruthless woman. 

Mr. Meyerstein’s method is that of literary Poirot, and this is certainly a clever 
reconstruction, in a vein both macabre and ironic, of the existing material (and 
Mr. Meyerstein keeps extremely close to recorded facts); yet, while his learning 
can command our admiration, this very quality can sometimes impede his narra- 
tive—the story is occasionally burdened with references that will be appreciated 
only by the Brinvilliers fans, and it can impair his insight. 

Behind this mask of agony, O priest, 

This face Le Brun the painter drew but now... 
Is this really Madame de Brinvilliers speaking, or is it Mr. Meyerstein recording his 
recollection of that terrible and hopeless drawing he has seen in the Louvre? 

But if Mr. Meyerstein’s mordant portrait of the poisoner does not penetrate very 
deeply below the surface, it is sufficiently dramatic. As for the tutor, one can well 
sympathize with his dilemma, but one cannot admire him. For Mr. Meyerstein 
the story has its wry little moral: 

Where’er your ashes lie, you brave weak man, 
Accept the homage of an honest tongue; 

The thought of you is as a winnowing-fan, 

It blows temptation from a soul yet young. 
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Still, still ward man and youth from woman’s arts, 
Distinguishing base metal from good ore, 
And live, a touchstone for too trustful hearts, 
Fallen, but raised. Salut, Jean Briancourt. 


A. C. BOYD 


Songs of a Wanderer. By P. R. Karxint. Bombay: New Book Company. 
Rs. I. 8. 


Mr. Kaikini, who is a young Indian, has made a very praiseworthy attempt to 
express himself in a language not his own; it is not surprising, perhaps, that he has 
chosen as his model the prose-poem perfected by Tagore—an easy model and a 
dangerous one. Mr. Kaikini’s work has much potential nobility; his rapturous 
acclamation of the joy of living, his passionate search for beauty, his glimpses 
(albeit unintegrated) of something beyond the material world—these are attrac- 
tive; his vocabulary is sensitive, if somewhat over-coloured. The following poem 
displays the author’s charm—and his limitations: 

I woke up one morning in late autumn and the memory of the exquisite dream of that 


enchanted night faded like mist into a glimmering vision. 


I seemed to hear the patter of hurrying feet, but only faintly saw the dancing shadow 
of my own radiant desire. 

I seemed to hear the wild flutter of birds’ wings through my silk-curtained window, 
but only softly heard the broad-beaming laughter of the image of my own soaring dreams. 

I seemed to hear the careless chatter of the foaming brook that runs past my house, 
but only lightly felt the youthful tumult of Love’s immortal mystic stream. 


Is there, perhaps, something rather lazy about this sort of thing? Here is all the 
stuff of romantic poetry, but where is the poem? A. C. BOYD 


African Heroes. By D. J. Dantow. Lovedale, South Africa: The Lovedale — 
Press. 25. 6d. 


Mr. Darlow is a resident in Cape Province. His knowledge of native history, his 
palpable love for the African people give weight to his verse. Wishing to place on 
record the exploits of some of the outstanding local personalities of the last century 
he uses an epic style, employing a range of verse-forms which impart a pleasing and 
expedient variety to the whole. In the first piece he relates the life-story of Néstkana, 
the Day-spring of the Ama-Xhosa, one of the earliest converts to Christianity; Tshaka, 
King of the Amazulu (which contains some highly dramatic passages) tells ofa warrior 
with a lust for power, and a mania for bloodshed—a vivid and macabre portrait 
this. More engaging figures are Khama, a Christian chief of the Bamangwato at 
the time of the Matabele wars, and Moshoeshoe, the peace-loving and wise ruler of 
the Basuto, who eventually accepted the British rule, and welcomed the mission- 
aries. 
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Mr. Darlow has re-created the lives and the background of these heroes in 
verse which, if it but seldom touches the higher levels of poetry, is not lacking in 
either vigour or dignity. A. C. BOYD 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Essays Past and Present. Edited by ExizaseTH D’Oytey, published by 
Messrs. Edward Arnold & Co. 2s. 6d. 


This book contains forty-eight short essays, two of them by the editor, Elizabeth 
D’Oyley, and they range from Montaigne and Bacon to the recent columns of 
The Times newspaper. Mrs. Edmund Blunden introduces us to the essayists and 
discusses the art of essay writing. 

The essays are divided into eight groups, most of these dealing with the proper 
study of mankind, but with a group each for ‘Country Things’ and ‘Bird and 
Beast’. This book is intended mainly for young readers and gives them a wealth of 
examples to guide their efforts. The allusions here met with will be likely to pro- 
duce a desire for a wider acquaintance with History and the Arts and the general 
background of a cultivated mind. But the book may prove heavy going for 
young people with minds unaccustomed to ‘roam adventurously’ in the pleasant 
places of literature. 

The ‘preciousness’ of some of the essays selected will make them more acceptable 
to girls than to boys, and what the writer of the introduction calls ‘a certain grace- 
ful indolence’ typifying the born essayist will perhaps seem dull to a cinema- and 
wireless-minded, yet happy and practical, rising generation. 

Here will be found many very pleasing examples of the art. Among these may 
be mentioned Anne Thackeray Ritchie’s essay ‘Concerning Thomas Bewick’, who 
found ‘Pen and ink and the juice of the bramble berry . . . a grand change’ after 
gravestones and a bit of chalk, in developing his artistic genius. Other specially 
pleasing essays are R. L. Stevenson’s ‘An Old Scotch Gardiner’, Joseph Addison’s 
‘An English Garden’, a more attractive example of his work than the others in this 
collection, and Gilbert White’s observations on “The Flight of Birds’, which make 
the reader wish to find a similar fascinating hobby. A less familiar subject is ‘Port- 
land Stone’ where James Bone tells of its use and beauty in London. 

Among the other interests suggested are the contrasts in the expression of sym- 
pathy towards less fortunate fellow creatures, and the judgement on one another’s 
work and personality of classic essayists. 


The Imaginary Eye-Witness. Edited by C. N. Locxitt. Heritage of Litera-_ 
ture Series. Longmans, Green & Co. 15. 6d. 


Knowing that a good historical novel can be of immense value to the student of 
history, Mr. Lockitt has hit upon the idea of compiling a series of extracts from 
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such novels in order to illustrate some of the more critical periods and events of the 
past. With the help of a dozen or so writers from Sir Walter Scott onwards he 
ranges from the days of Alexander to those of Garibaldi. Short explanatory notes 
before each extract maintain a certain degree of continuity between the various 
scenes. 

It is an admirable idea, but the danger is that it makes history seem too simple. 
For instance, in one of the short explanatory passages we are told that ‘the Ameri- 
can Declaration of Independence, the French Revolution, Garibaldi’s Roman 
Republic, and, indeed, the conflicting sets of ideas, the ideologies, which are setting 
the Powers of Europe at loggerheads to-day’, all derive ultimately from the battle 
of Naseby! 


The Speaking of Poetry. By Watuace B. Nicuots. With a Preface by 
Gorpon Botromiey. Methuen & Co. 35. 6d. 


The art of speaking poetry is one in which the teacher of elocution and the poet 
must co-operate; and this book is the poet’s contribution. It is for him to insist 
that the speaking of poetry must be something very much more than the metrical 
enunciation of pleasing sounds, that it requires understanding and imaginative 
sympathy in the highest degree. “The verse-speaker cannot too clearly recognize his 
kinship to that type of interpretative artist to which the pianist or violinist belongs, 
and also the necessity to study the poems to be spoken in their spirit and with their 
assiduity.’ 

Mr. Wallace Nichols has for many years adjudicated at the annual Festivals of 
Spoken Poetry at Oxford, and his views will therefore be studied with respect by 
all who are actively interested in the subject. But his illuminating reflections on 
poetry in general will interest a far wider (if more silent) circle. One passage in 
particular may be quoted, since it seems worthy of Coleridge: 

‘Onomatopeia . . . is not so much an imitation in words of a sound as an attempt to 
evoke by sound-suggestion a keener receptiveness to the image presented to the hearer, 
so that mind and ear may react to the poet’s meaning with a peculiar and elucidatory 
harmony.’ 

The book is dedicated to Miss Edith Evans, ‘who can speak poetry perfectly’. 


Modern Biography. Edited by Lorp Davin Cecit. With Notes and 
Questions by A. J. J. Ratcuwrr, M.A. Nelson & Sons. 1s. 3d. 


This delightful little book may be read for pleasure only, but even the least 
reflecting of readers will soon find himself weighing up one extract against another 
in an effort to discover the secret of this fascinating new art—the art of biography. 
For, as Lord David Cecil points out in his Introduction, it has been left to the 
present age to discover this form of literary expression. It is not a creative, but an 
interpretative art, in which the problem is ‘to discover the significance of a given 
story, to discern amid the heterogeneous mass of letters, diaries, memoirs which are 
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his (the biographer’s) raw material, that continuous theme which will compose 
them into a work of art’. Needless to say, Lytton Strachey’s Queen Victoria is the 
prototype, and there is hardly one of the chosen examples in which his influence 
cannot be traced. 

For school work the Notes and Questions (which are placed unobtrusively at 
the end of the book) will be found useful. Mr. Ratcliff’s brief comments on the 
mood and style of each extract are particularly good. 


A Concise English Course. By A. R. Moon. Longmans, Green & Co. 
as. 6d. 


The chief qualities which distinguish this text-book from many others of its 
kind are clarity and skill of presentation. It was an admirable idea to place the 
Chapters on syntax and clause analysis at the end of the course, where their for- 
bidding logic is less likely to have a discouraging effect on the young writer. On 
the other hand, it is surprising to find that the chapter on style precedes the one on 
punctuation. 

Illustrative examples have been chosen with discrimination, however, and the 
three Revision Papers will be particularly useful for examination students. 


Idea and Expression—Materials for the Study of English in Upper Forms. 
By R. W. Moore. G. Bell & Sons. 3s. 6d. 


Exercises in Interpretation. By R. W. Jerson. Longmans, Green & Co. 3s. 


These two books both provide a collection of passages from English literature 
for detailed study and critical analysis. Mr. Jepson’s is perhaps the more utilitarian, 
since he has in mind such ‘paraphrase’ questions as appear in Higher School 
Certificate and Civil Service examination papers; whereas Mr. Moore’s aim is 
‘to make explicit and to extend to other faculties the training in the use and com- 
prehension of language implicit in the advanced study of the classics’. His in- 
debtedness to Professor I. A. Richards (which he acknowledges in the Preface) 
would in itself be a sufficient recommendation of the book for students who intend, 
after leaving school, to read for an Honours degree in English at a university. But 
one may go farther and say that every Sixth Form should be given the sort of train- 
ing in the understanding and use of English which these books provide. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


TWO FOOTNOTES 
Sir, 

As one who has long believed that architecture was or should be the cultural 
link between the arts and crafts, with Literature on the extreme right and crafts- 
manship on the extreme left, perhaps I may be allowed to express my keen pleasure 
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at Mr. Barton’s masterly article on Culture and Architecture? In architecture 
we have form and design at their simplest obeying the underlying purposes of 
utility and depending largely for their aesthetic appeal to the deep-rooted instinct 
for order. I have always been struck by the way that these principles pervade all 
forms of French art, and not least of all literature. Even a French journalist is 
acutely sensitive to the demands of form and design, and the same is true to a less 
degree of his readers. The Frenchman, in fact, realizes that every work of art 
should be a whole and should be judged as such. Generally speaking, the artist, 
whatever his medium, is therefore assured of a larger public of cultured people 
to appeal to than with us. Of course, his work, highly original like that of the 
Impressionists, may be at first derided, but recognition probably comes quicker 
than elsewhere, and with the lapse of time it is seen that what seemed to the 
majority of his contemporaries mere aberration is only another manifestation of 
the unchanging principles of art. 

May I also make a comment on Renée Haynes’s illuminating article? The value 
of the spoken word in France is far more appreciated than with us in spite of the 
great progress made in the last twenty years. The Frenchman is therefore far 
more sensitive to the speed regulations which govern diction. As a test, I should 
like to give to an average English reader Blake’s ‘Auguries of Innocence’, which 
I would suggest is one of the most difficult poems to read without producing an 
overwhelming feeling of monotony. A French reader with a similar piece would 
vary the tempo, trip lightly over some couplets, emphasizing others, judiciously 
stressing the most significant words whose position in each line varies according 
to the sense, and closing together where possible the couplets in a way to produce 
the feeling of a slight climax, in order to bring out the different musical effects of 
which Renée Haynes speaks. 

Mr. Binyon’s magnificent poem in the same number is one which lends itself 
particularly well to Renée Haynes’s notation. I venture to assert that, quite apart 
from the splendour of its language, it is from the point alone of its subtle and ever 
varying tempo finer than any poem which has recently appeared. 

Yours faithfully, 
CLOUDESLEY BRERETON. 

[This letter was received a very short time before the lamented death of Dr. 
Cloudesley Brereton.—Ed.] 


SHELLEY AND MACAULAY 


Dear Sir, 

The only allusion to Shelley in the writings of Macaulay known to your corre- 
spondent occurs in the essay on Southey’s edition of the Pilgrim’s Progress. This 
essay was contributed to the Edinburgh Review in December 1830, and was written, 
therefore, only eight years after Shelley’s death. It contains a remarkable tribute 
to the genius of a poet who can hardly be said to have come into his full heritage 
of fame by this date. 
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But the purpose of this letter is to draw attention to a similarity between a para- 
graph in the well-known passage about the Catholic Church in Macaulay’s Essay 
on von Ranke’s History of the Popes, and the end of Shelley’s prose preface to Peter 


Bell The Third. 


Macaulay wrote this Essay in 1840, and Peter Bell was written 1819. 


The two passages are as follows: 


SHELLEY 

‘Hoping that the immortality which you 
have given to the Fudges, you will receive 
from them; and in the firm expectation, 
that when London shall be an habitation 
of bitterns, when St. Paul’s and West- 
minster Abbey shall stand, shapeless. and 
nameless ruins, in the midst of an un- 
peopled marsh; when the piers of Water- 
loo Bridge shall become the nuclei of islets 
of reeds and osiers, and cast the jagged 
shadows of their broken arches on the 
solitary stream, some transatlantic com- 
mentator will be weighing in the scales of 
some new and now unimagined systems of 
criticism, the respective merits of the Bells 
and the Fudges, and their historians.’ 


MACAULAY 


‘And She (ie. The Catholic Church) 
may still exist in undiminished vigour when 
some traveller from New Zealand shall, in 
the midst of a vast solitude, take his stand 
on a broken arch of London Bridge to 
sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s.’ 


Your correspondent is not aware that attention has ever been drawn to this 


remarkable similarity. 


It is difficult to believe that Macaulay was ignorant of Shelley’s preface. — 


Yours faithfully, 
X. 


PROCEEDINGS OF BRANCHES 


Tue following are all the reports received in time for this Number.—Ed. 


PLYMOUTH 
September 21, 1937, Mr. R. A. J. Walling on ‘Lavengro’. 
October 27, Mr. Walter de la Mare on ‘Meaning in Poetry: with special refer- 
ence to Emily Bronté’. (This lecture was unavoidably postponed in April.) 
November 23, Mrs. Allenby on “The Irish Renaissance’. 
December 7, The Rev. Preb. Sewell on ‘Kenneth Graham’. 


STAFFORDSHIRE 
NORTH-WEST STAFFORDSHIRE 


September 24, 1937, Colonel the Right Hon. J. C. Wedgwood, D.S.O., M.P., 
on ‘Civil Wars and Revolutions’. (Joint Meeting: English, Historical, and 


Geographical Associations.) 
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October 12, Nellie Kirkham (Mrs. Myatt) on ‘Derbyshire Lead Mines: Sur- 
vivals and Changes in 2,000 Years’. 

November 19, Mr. L. A. G. Strong on ‘Poetry and Common Sense’. 

January 12, Mr. J. E. Barton, M.A. (Headmaster, Bristol Grammar School), on 
‘Letter and Spirit in the Teaching of English’. 

February 25, Mr. C.A.Scrimgeour, M.A., on ‘The Plays of Somerset Maugham’. 

March 23, Mr. Frank Jones on ‘Our Changing Language’. 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES 
AUSTRALIA 


ADELAIDE 

April 2, 1937, Annual General Meeting. Reviews of books by Professor J. I. M. 
Stewart and Mr. A. W. Hersel. 

May 7, Mr. R. C. Ingamells on ‘Australian Poetry’. 

July 2, Professor J. I. M. Stewart on ‘W. B. Yeats’. 

August 6, Mr. J. A. LaNauze on ‘Sweetness and Light. Some account of the 
relations of English literature and English economics.’ 

September 3, Rev. T. Thornton Reed on ‘Henry Kendall and his Contemporaries’. 

October 1, Mr. E. Allen and Mr. D. A. David on ‘English in the Schools’. 


MELBOURNE 

1936. Six meetings were held in 1936. At the last annual general meeting in 
May, the office bearers for the current year were elected and Professor Scott gave 
an interesting and challenging address on ‘The Origin and Decay of Civilizations’. 
The paper provoked some lively discussion on the Nordic man. 

In June Mr. Hart spoke learnedly and entertainingly on ‘Elizabethan Word 
Coining’; and Professor Osborne commented on the amazingly small evidence of 
Renaissance influence in England. 

In July the meeting was a symposium on the novel from a teaching point of 
view. Miss Egan spoke on ‘Vanity Fair’, Mr. Phillips on ‘Pickwick and English 
Comedy’, and Miss Bertha Walters showed original work done by classes studying 
‘Lorna Doone’ and other novels. 

’ At the last meeting of the year, Miss Lorna Stirling gave an excellent summing 
up of the work of the Elizabethan Composers which Mr. Keith Macartney illus- 
trated by singing a number of delightful songs. 


1937. In May the office bearers for 1937 were elected, Professor G. H. Cowling 
being re-elected President. Mr. C. R. Bull gave a paper: ‘Another Attempt to 
Understand D. H. Lawrence’. In June Mr. Louis Lavater spoke on ‘Prose and 
Poetry’. 

In July Mr. Frederick T. Macartney gave a survey of the Novel in Australia. 
He maintained that, if we considered literature worth while, we should encourage 
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Australian novelists to write unself-consciously and for their own people. It 
should be possible for writers to publish in Australia and the standard of work 
should be improved by sound and constructive criticism. 


QUEENSLAND 


The programme for this year comprises the following papers and discussions: 

April, Rev. Brother J. A. Kearney on ‘Comedy’. 

May, Play Reading: ‘Parnell’ (Elsie Schauffler). 

June, Professor J. J. Stable on ‘The Repertory Movement’. 

July, Annual General Meeting, followed by debate on the subject: “That oral 
tests in English should be demanded in addition to written tests’. 

August, Mr. H. G. Tommerup on ‘German Influence on Victorian Literature’. 

September, Public Lecture: Professor R. Y. Hedges on ‘Legal Problems in 
Shakespeare’. 

October, Mr. Charles Schindler on ‘Saint-Evremond’. 


SYDNEY 

The following lectures were delivered during the year: 

March 16, Mr. J. A. Passmore, B.A., on “The Poetry of T. S. Eliot’. 

April 27, Annual General Meeting. Address by Professor W. J. Woodhouse on 
‘Some Impressions and Experiences of Travel in Greece’. 

May 18, Mrs. H. Gore-Newell on ‘One Act Plays—Some Comparisons and 
Contrasts’. 

June 15, Mr. Leslie Rees, B.A., on ‘English Drama To-day’. 

July 20.—Combined meeting with the Dickens Fellowship. Lecture by Mr. 
H. J. Rayment. 

August 31, Mr. J. G. Flynn, B.A., on ‘The Modern Comedy of Manners’. 

September 21, Mr. T. D. Anderson, M.A., on “The Later Wordsworth’. 

October 19, Mr. F. Dalby Davison on “The Short Story as an Art Form’. 

November 16, Papers by Miss Margaret Walkom, B.A., Mr. A. G. Crawford, 
B.A., LL.B., and Mr. H. J. Oliver, B.A. 

December.—Annual Dinner. 

From the Parent Association were received three copies of English, the magazine 

which has replaced the usual pamphlets and bulletins. 


Programme for remainder of 1937. 
August 16, Miss F. Earle-Hooper on ‘Low Tide in English Literature’. 
September 20, Papers by Miss T. Herring, B.A., and Mr. T. G. Glasheen, B.A. 
We acknowledge with thanks the following from the Australian English Association.—Ed. 
The account of the Annual Dinner. (Offprint No. 26.) 
The Playhouse and the Play. (Offprint No. 28.) 
George Borrow. (Offprint No. 27.) ; 
The Bulletin (Sydney Branch) for April and July 1937. 
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580 PROCEEDINGS OF BRANCHES 


INDIA 
ALLAHABAD 


A meeting of the Branch was held on April 7, 1937, with Professor Jha in the 
chair. Principal P. Seshadri read a paper on “The Art of Criticism’. 

The critic, the speaker said, was as necessary to the world of literature as the 
creative artist, and no amount of disparagement would ever succeed in lessening 
the importance of the art of criticism. Principal Seshadri discussed the theories 
propounded by the historical, impressionistic, and philosophical critics at some 
length, and pointed out that each group of theorists had done a great deal to- 
wards establishing principles, and explaining the processes of artistic creation. 
The business of the student was not to identify himself with any one point of view, 
but to attempt a synthesis of the different notions that had been analysed in the 
course of the lecture. 

There was a long discussion after the paper had been read. 


NEW ZEALAND 
CHRIST CHURCH 


June 25, 1937, extract from letter from Hon. Secretary: 

Papers have been given by Dr. F. Birkenshaw and Mr. E. W. Moore at the 
Annual Meeting, and during the year by Miss Jean Stevenson ‘On Charles 
Morgan’; Mrs. Rowlatt ‘On Joseph Conrad’; Mr. Denis Glover ‘New Times, 
New Verse’; and Miss N. Marsh ‘On Writing Detective Fiction’. 

This year a series of Addresses called “To-day and Yesterday’ is contemplated, the 
intention being a central approach to various branches of literature with the object 
of explaining and interpreting certain changes in subject, mode of treatment, &c. 

At the opening meeting for 1937 Messrs. A. Curnow and W. Brookes spoke on 
‘New Zealand Verse, to-day and yesterday’. At the coming meeting (May) the 
President, H. Winston Rhodes, will talk on ‘Typical heroes in fiction, to-day and 
yesterday’. 


ASSOCIATION NOTICES 


We much regret that the first section (a bibliography of works of general literary 
criticism) of the revised edition of Pamphlet 66 is not yet ready for publication in 
this Number. The work of revising this section of the Pamphlet has proved more 
arduous than was anticipated and those who have kindly undertaken the revision 
require more time to complete it to their satisfaction. 


We desire to express our thanks to Lieutenant-Colonel Kenneth Colville, a life 
member of our Association, for a valuable gift of books to the Library. 
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Interchange of Teachers between Great Britain and the United States 


We have received the following notice from the British Joint Committee for the interchange 
of teachers between Great Britain and the United States.—Ed. 


The interchange of salaried appointments between masters and mistresses in British and 
American schools is arranged in Great Britain by a Committee representative of the English- 
Speaking Union, the British Federation of University Women, the Incorporated Association of 
Headmistresses, the Headmasters’ Conference, and the Association of Headmasters, working in 
conjunction with Committees in the United States. 

The appointments are open only to masters and mistresses who at the time of their application 
are holding a position in a school in Great Britain and are arranged on the understanding that 
they will return to their original posts on the completion of their year’s work in the United States. 
Any subjects in the usual school curriculum may be offered, including physical education and 
nursery school work. The arrangements for interchange have been approved by the Board of 
Education and service overseas is regarded as contributory service for superannuation purposes, 
and it may also count for salary increments under the Burnham Scale. 

Such interchange appointments enable British teachers to gain practical experience in another 
country and, as the summer term in the United States ends in June, the long vacation offers 
endless possibilities for travel. 

For the year 1938-9 25 appointments in English are available in addition to appointments 
in other subjects. 

Further information regarding the type of school, salaries, income tax, &c., may be obtained 
from the Honorary Secretary, British Joint Committee for Interchange, c/o Ragen Sporting 
Union, Dartmouth House, 37 Charles Street, Berkeley Square, London, W. 1. 


THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 


(a) The financial year runs from January 1st to December 31st, and a subscription paid at any 
time during the year entitles a new member to the magazine ENGLISH (3 numbers). The 
magazine, however, cannot be sent to existing members until the current year’s subscription 
has been received. 

(6) The annual subscription to the Central Body is 10s. 6d., or with ‘Essays and 
Studies’ and ‘The Year’s Work in English Studies’ £1 1s. and the Life Membership 
subscription is £5. The life membership subscription can be compounded on the 
basis of a deduction of 1s. 6d. for every annual subscription paid. 

(c) The annual subscription of a full member of a Branch is fixed within certain limits by the 
Branch. 

(d) Members of the Association are entitled to purchase the Annual Bibliography of the Modern 
Humanities Research Association at the reduced members’ price of 4s. 6d., post free, non-members’ 
price being 7s. 6d. Application for this Bibliography should be made to the Secretary of the 
English Association, 3 Cromwell Road (second floor), London, S.W. 7. 

(e) Subscriptions to the Central Body should be made out in favour of the English Association and 
sent to Barclays Bank Ltd., 95 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. Further information will be 
given to intending members, or they will be placed in communication with the Hon. Secretary 
of any Branch by the Secretary, 3 Cromwell Road (second floor), London, S.W. 7. 


Members whom it may still concern are again reminded to apply for revised Bankers’ 
Orders, on account of the increased subscriptions. 

Contributions intended for the Spring Number should reach the Editor not later than 
February 1. 
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= LONGMANS === 


“THE ART. OF WRITING : & Three-Year. English Course a 


J: MERRY; M.A; D.Litt. The book is intendedtor the first three years Of the’ work in 
_ Secondary Schools. It faces the problem of teaching Composition. Experience has shown that lessons 
in the writing of English tend to deteriorate into the settingof exercises, with a fatal mphasis on the 
Imefe correction‘ of errors:“-Composition can ‘and ought to be taught, and not simply to. 


EXERCISES IN INTERPRETATION. 
By R. W.-JEPSON; M.A.” Prose:and verse extracts with questions designed to test 
- power of-understanding, appreciating, and reproducing them. This book will be particularly useful 


A NEW. GUIDE TO précis WRITING. 


R: JEPSON, M.A. Besides a full explanation of the principles of précis writing, this 
book gives a series of Jong: €x*racts arranged in sections. .These passages ‘have also been chosén 
swith an:eyetousefulness as ‘material for essays. “The book is intended to cover the fequitements-for 
Matriculation and School Certificate, and also for the L.C.C, and Civil Service Exatpinations. 6 


A-CONCISE ENGLISH. COURSE 


“By MOON; M.A. ‘This is a fresh’and stimulating course for School Certificate 
- It contains plenty of exercises, and will prove popular in schools requiring a concise aiid: inexpensive 
‘text-book: Throughout it has been the aim of the euthor to arouse and sustain the stident’s:. 
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